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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





Patren: His Majesty Tue Krnc. 
Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus, D. 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, AT 2.30 P.M. 


. ™ ™ = a ™ 
JUDAS MACCABAEUS - Hanvet 
P MADAME ELSA STRALIA. 
MISS MILLICENT RUSSELL. 
MISS MARGARET BALFOUR. 
MR. WILLIAM BOLAND. 
MR. GRAHAM SMART. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, AT 2.30. 


CAROLS 


MISS FLORA WOODMAN. 
MISS CARMEN HILL. 
MR. JOHN BOOTH. 
MR. TOPLISS GREEN. 


At the Organ Mr. H. L. Barrour. 
Full Chorus and Orchestra. 


Arena, 7s. 64.; Balcony (Reserved), 5s.; 
Gallery (Promenade), 2s. 


Stalls, ros. 6d. ; 
Unreserved, 3s. 6d.; 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS, November 1 and 17, at 3. 
FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, November 6 and 20, 
at 3. 
A SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 


L.R.A.M. CHRISTMAS EXAMINATION. _ Entries will be 
accepted up to 15th November on payment of a late fee of 5s. 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“* Initiative, Southkens, London." “1160, Western," 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Sir HuGH Auten, M.A., D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary : Georce A. Macmituan, Esq., D. Litt. 


The CHRISTMAS HALF-TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER |, 1920. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 15 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


NOVEMBER 1 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 


Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


1920 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
| President: H.R.H. THe Prince oF Wa es, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytuasus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
| In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 

district and certain Provincial Centres in November-Deceinber also. 
| Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wednesday, 
| February sth, 1921. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sy tviasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March- 
April, Examinations close Wednesday, February 2nd, 1921. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre er 
| School) can be obtained on application. Price 6d. per set, per year, 
| post-free. 
| The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 

R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further information, 
| may be obtained post-free from— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Telegrams: **‘ Associa, London." 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
A MEETING of past and present members of the Royat CoLLeGe 
or Music, will be held in the Concert Hall of the College, on 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER I8th, at 5.30 p.m., 
to discuss the proposed College Memorial to Sir Hupert Parry. 
| All who have been connected with the College, in any capacity what- 
| soever, since its foundation, are urged to attend, if possible, as the 
| business before the Meeting, and the decisions to be made, will be of 
the utmost importance. 
| Suggestions as to any point connected with the Memorial will be 
| welcomed, and should be sent, as soon as possible, to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Memorial Committee, 
Miss Emity DayMonp, 17, Kensington Square, W.5. 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Corporation OF Lonpon). 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 

PRINCIPAL eco oe eco LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

HALF-TERM began MONDAY, 1st NOVEMBER. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 17s. 6d. and 
£10 10s. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 
Harmony, Sight-Singing, and/or Orchestra. 

Performances of “* Veronique,"’ School Theatre, December 2nd, 
} 3rd, and 4th. 
| _ Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 

Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 
Telephone : Cent. 4459. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM. Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
January, July, and October; First Mus. B,, March and September ; 
Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 
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BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE, 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor Sir Epwarp Etoar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director ... GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A. 


SESSION 1919-1920. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to 
December 21) WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecnam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. ApotpxH Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema 

STANLEY WITHERS, Regis‘rar. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED 1592. 


Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R A.M. 

The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to 

f Music 

All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 

Full Orchestral Class Intermediate and Elementary String 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 
Harmony, &c., and Opera 

Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square 


THE INCORPORATED 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, 

and 117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 


T. H. YORKE-TROTTER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.). 


Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers. 
Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 
in every subject by the best Teachers. 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY. 


Frequent Students' Concerts. Examination in Music and Elocution, 
July and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and 
Examination Syllabus apply to the 


the interests 





Branches : 


Principal 


CENTRAL ACADEMY, 22, Princes Street, CAVENDIgH SQuARE, W.1. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLomrigetp Crescent, Pappincton, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bates. 

Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services &c, Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTES 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 
LTD. 


91, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


—.. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Legps. 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION : 
Dr. Horton Attison Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab.; F.R.A.M 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Aucustus Houmes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
(Staff of Fifty-five Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 
London and at over 400 Local Centres in the United Kingdom in 
DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 8th. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary, 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 

Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 
. The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus, 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 
either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application, 
SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 

For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Supertonic, Reg. London." Telephone: Central 3870. 





VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON. 
Governors: Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 
INCORPORATED 1891. 

158, Ho_tanp Park AVENUE, KENSINGTON, W. II. 
President : THe Most Hon. THe Marquis or ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination : 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doe. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt S1svey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
Rospert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Noget Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 

Secretary : H. Portman Lewis. 


Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
Professional Diplomain the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 


All communications to be addressed to The Secretary. 





INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 
President: Tue Rr. Rev. Bisuop J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D.. 
Dean or Durnam. 
Vice-Presidents: 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX. 
Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon. 
Tue Rev. Sir GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON, Barr., J.P. 

Warden: 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus Doe. 
Chairman (Board of Examination) : 
Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING and RITE OF INDUCTION, 


EXAMINATIONS ' Monday, January 24th, 1921. 


In VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, anv THEORY or MUSIC 
held in June and DecemBer 
Syllabus on application to E. E. JACKSON, Hon. Secretary 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 

i Lyrics Set To Music, Mecopres Harmonizep, Music TRANSPOSED 
anv Coptep, Banp Parts Wraitten, MSS. Prepared ror PuBtica- 
TIion sy a Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 


WRITTEN TO SONGS. 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. | 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE — (L.1.G.C.M.), 


FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 1920. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best INTRODUCTORY 


Vocuntary for the OgGcan, and EveninG SERVICE. 


BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tung, Te Deum 


(Chantwise), Harmonized. Setting of the Guitp OFFice. 


Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 


Appointments. 


Calendar (evatis) and further information of Dk. LEWIS, Warden, 
58, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, SertempBer, 1920 
The following CANDIDATES passed 
Mary Givson, Thomas Edwin 


Edith E. Biedermann, Lilian Muriel Blake, 
» Holden Broadbent, Marjorie Brooks, Chloe Curtis, Ethel 
Florence Davison, Frank Temple Evans, Lena Blanche Fentiman, 
Ruby Graham, Dorothy Hames, Frederic Robert Leeds, Joanna 
Chalmers Morton, Greta Paul, Francis William Poulton, Doris 
Richardson, Maggie Robertson, Gladys Lilian Sames, Elizabeth Scott, 
Frank Richard Hayne Seaton, Bertha Therese Seymour, William 
James Smith, Gertrude Agnes Wood, Winifred Wyard. 


Examiners: Thomas Meux, Selina Pitt Soper, W. H. Thomas, 
Arthur Thompson, Mary T. Wilson 

PIANOFORTE.—As PERFORMER and TEACHER: Arthur 
Wilkinson Urquhart. ' 

4s TEACHERS: Dorothy Adams, Winifred M. Amor, Dorothy 


Nora Alice Beck, Phyllis May Bendall, Isabella Ethel Black, Margaret 
Eileen Bond, Beatrice Marjorie Booth, Gertrude Maud Brett, Marjorie 
Brighouse, Florence Eleanor Bristow, Jeannie Staveley Brown, 
May Caldecott, Gwen Champion, Elaine Charlton, Alice Chappell, 
Isabel Kathleen Charman, Lilias Aileen Clarkson, Vera Eugene 
Cooke, G. Audrey Kathleen Cousens, Doris Cox, Margaret Elizabeth 
Davies, Joan Phyllis Dixon, Rose Mary Dunkley, Frederick Thomas 
Durrant, Vida Eaton, John Frederick Estcourt, Muriel Edith Everett, 
Dorothy Hazel Gladys Falkner, Audrey Farr, Margaret Flower, 
Margery Alicia Freeman, Dora Winifred Fry, Irene Agnes Gibb, 
Elizabeth Bennett Gill, Talman J. M. Gotby, Violet Amy Guillaume 
Cathie Hackney, Florence Margaret Halton, Ann Blowfield Hamerton, 


Marjory Joan Hardwick, Victoria May Harlow, James Henry 
Hawarth, Ruth Hodges, Kathleen M. E. Hull, Stanley Hull, 
Dorothy Josephine Iles, Eva Sceries Janes, Dilys Muriel Jones, 
Lillias Jones, Susannah Rosina Jones, Millicent Lawlan, Ray 
Levinson, Dorothy Little, Margaret Macaulay Eleanor Alexa 
MacPhee, Grace Ellen Markwick, Hilda Maisie Marsh, Winifride 
Mayes, Winifred Alice McDougald, Freda Constance Monk, 


Millicent Ruth Monk, Violet Alexandra Munro, Edith Mabel Newson, 
Lilian Edith Newstead, Doris Mary Oakley, Catherine Milne Ogilvie, 
Grace Agnes Page, Winifred Mary Panting, Nellie Parker, Winifred Mary 
Peel, Wilfred Hudson Phillips, Florence Ethel Powell, Daisy Prince, 
Cicely Hilda Purton, Madge Reade, Emma Florence Richards, Bertha 
Maude Roberts, Daniel John Roberts, Leonard Woodroffe Robinson, 
Margaret Josephine Russell, Marion Irene Russell, Dora Wingate 
Scholes, Irene Mary Sclanders, Ethel Lilian Smith, Ethel M. Snelling, 
Frances Elsie Sortwell, Kathleen Joan Spurr, Doris Mamie Steen, 
Kathleen Mary Stone, Lucy Taylor, Wilfred Arthur Taylor, Arthur 
Stanley Tetlow, Elsie Margaret Thomas, Gertrude May Tippett, Mary 
Titchmarsh. Cecilia Drummond Trimby, Mabel Annie Upton, Elaine 


Wallis, Sybil Marguerite Warner, Philippa Weaver, Florence 
Whitaker, Katharine Anne White, Gwladys Mary Williams, Elsie 
Beatrice Williamson, Ethel Marianne Winfield, Elsie Lawrence 


Wood, Gertrude Flizabeth Wood. 

As PERFORMERS: Audrey V. 
Henry Victor Love, Margaret Makepeace, E. H 
Roughton, Leslie Bunting Taylor, Dulcie Rose 
Elizabeth Yeoman 

Examiners : Carlo Albanesi, Oscar Beringer, Victor Booth, Ambrose 
Coviello, Harold Craxton, W. J. Kipps, T. 8. Knott, Tobias Matthay, 
Frederick Moore, Claude Pollard, Chas. F. Reddie, Percy Waller 

ORGAN.—Charles Percival David Cannon. 
Examiners: Stanley Marchant, Mus. D., H. W 
Reginald Steggall. 

VIOLIN.—As TEACHER: Gwendoline Augusta Hannaford 

Examiners: F. Corder, H. Wessely, Rowsby Woof. 

ELOCUTION.—As TEACHERS: Hilda Beer, Stella A. Clark, 
Richard Arthur Lee Dixon, Isa Stephenson Fowler, Lilian Rose 
Kittson, Edith Eveleen Mathews, Lilian Emily Constance Renno, 
Harold John Ripper, Douglas Stevens, Annie Charlesworth West 

As PERFORMER seatrice Maude Culverwell. 

Examiners: A. Acton Bond, Wilton Cole, F. 
Thomas. 


Goldsteen, Alfred Harold Imray, 
: Joan Pound, Doris 
Winter, Cecilia 


Richards, Mus. D., 


Corder, Katie 


FEDERATED Boarp Orrices: tot, MorTIMER STREET, Lonpon, W.1. 
Director: Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 
Advisory Board: 

Messrs. ARNOLD Bax, York Bowen, FRANK BripGe, ALBERT COATES, 
Epwarp J. Dent, EvuGEne Goossens, Dr. EaGiterietp Hut, 
Hamitton Harty, JoHN IRELAND, Dr. R. R. Terry, 

Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

Advice, criticism, and appraisement of Composer's MSS., with 
suggestions for publication and performance if worthy. 
Particulars from Mr. L. C. Morris, M.C., Secretary, Advisory 
ra for Composers, Federated Board Offices, 101, Mortimer Strect, 

as , 


THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. 
Hon. Conductor: CHarLtes Kennepy Scorrt. 
Rehearsals on Wednesdays, 6.15 to 7.45 p.m., at the Ethical 
Church, 46, Queen's Road, Bayswater, W. 

Vacancies for Singers in all ** parts. 
Applications to— 


GkaANVILLE Humpureys, 145, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 4. 
Phone: Brixton, 3076. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





AN 
IMPORTANT 
QUESTION 
FOR 


MUSIC TEACHERS. 


Every teacher who secures admission to the 
Register of Teachers kept by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council is recognised as qualified. 
As an aid to the development of your teaching 
connection, and for the fixing of a minimum 
fee, this recognition will be invaluable. 


Admission to the 
Register of Teachers 


is a privilege which may be secured on special 
terms during the present year by any member 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
since proof of membership of the I.S.M. is 
accepted by the Teachers’ Council as evidence 
of the attainments which are required in 
the case of private teachers who apply for 
Registration under the transitional conditions 
which are in force up to the 31st December, 


1920. 


The [.5.M. 


was founded in 1882, and is organized on 
The 


central organization, with its office in London, 


a two-fole basis, central and_ local. 
provides for members expert help in matters 


relating to 


REGISTRATION, 
SALARIES, 


FEES, 
PENSIONS, 
VACANT Posts, 


ENGAGEMENTS, 
AGREEMENTS, 
INCOME Tax, 
RECOVERY OF FEEs, 
Erte., Bre. 


Consider the 


matter now 


and write to-day for a form of admission to 
membership of the I.S.M. 

The General 
Street, 


Address 
Secretary, The 1.S.M., 19, 
London, W.1. 


your application to 
Berners 
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BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL.) 
19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
tion. Director: Dr. A, EAGLEFIELD HULL 


£15,000 WANTED. 


FOR THE FOSTERING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
BRITISH MUSIC AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


YOU CAN HELP 


By sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 


Patron: 


President: 


By becoming a Member. 

(Membership is open to Professionals avd Amateurs.) 

sy forming New Branches. 

Ky assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 
from 


GENERAL SECRETARY, 
19, Berners Street, Lonpox, W.1. 


Full particulars 


THE 


Y.M.C.A. MUSIC SECTION. 
Ch tirman: Sir Joun D. McCrure, LU.D., D. Mus 
: Prof. Percy C. Buck, M.A., D. Mus. ; Prof. H. Walford 


Davies, I - D., D.Mus.; A. A. Fitzsimmons; Harvey Grace, F.R.C O. 


|. T. Lightwood; Sydney H. Nicholson, M.A., B.Mus.; Percy A. 
Scholes, B.Mus., A.R.C.M.; Miss Phoebe M Walters, A.R.C.M.; 
Mrs. Z. F. Willis. Secretary: Major J. T. Bavin 


arding its aims — plans for the introduction and 
M.C.A. as an educational and 
Y.M.C.A. 


All information reg 
maintenance of good music in the 
recreational feature, may be obtained A me The Secretary, 
Music Section, Shakespeare Hut, Malet Street, W-C.1. 


THE IDEAL METHOD 
MEMORY-TRAINING FOR 
MUSICIANS. 


A SYSTEM OF 





STUDY WHICH QUICKENS 


STRENGTHENS THE MusicAL MEMORY, THE 


IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 
**T could not play one piece from Memory. 
play from Memory every piece I learn.” 


Write for particulars :— 


C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 25, 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anv TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of * Vocalism,"' ‘* Elocution: Its First Principles,’ ‘* Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.'' Now Published: ‘* Vocal Technique : 
How it feels to Sing."’ 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. 10d. 


“The most complete guide to singing in English.""— 
in the Referee. 

* One of the sanest of sane expositions. "—Musical Courier, N.Y. 

‘Is a reliable expert in all branches."'—Gent/ewoman. 

“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.’ 
Morning News. 

“ Do not hesitate to commend.'"'—G/asgow Herald. 

“ His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 
has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.''—Aderdeen Free Press. 

*“ Common-sense in all he utters.""—Leeds Mercury. 

{ “ Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western Morning News. 


“ Lancelot,’ 


— Eastern 


I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. | 
‘in the Newcastle Journal. 
BuicpinGs, HarroGatTe. 


Breare.''—** Counterpoint,’ 


Address: ‘ Heratp" 


| 


AND | 


Now I can | 


LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON. | 


Piano Pravinc Kerr Up 
without keyboard practising. 


Not the least of the many benefits which the 
use of my System confers upon pianists is that of 
being able to keep “in practice” without keyboard 
practising 

Even when circumstances make keyboard work 
impossible for several months, definite progress is 
often made in touch, increased powers of execution, 
and in general command over the keyboard, 

This is one of the many reasons why pianists of al! 
grades of proficiency should take my Postal Course. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., 
mended my System, the advantages of which, he 
stated, he could cordially endorse from his own 
personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 
students add their testimony. 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 
Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte 


has strongly recom- 


Playing. 


My illustrated book, ‘* Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomsrury Square, 
LONDON, W.C, 1 


MODERN corr. COLLEGE 


Mr. A. MCALISTER, B.A. (Cantab.) 


Principal : 





| Final _ | Final B.A. 


YOU 


can 


| 
Mus. Bac. 


Exercise Inter B.A 





get 
to 


the 


roe} =f 


| 
| ist M.B. | 





| MATRIC | 


One Fee 








for the | nae ———— 
whole F.R.C.O. 
series | 
A.R.C.O. 
F.R.C.O. | | — 
Mus. Bac. |— . — ~orn x 
—p.a, | Guarantee Courses : ONE FEE. 
| Mus. Bac. | A.R.C.O.| L.R.A.M. | A. Mus. T.C.L. 
| B.A. F.R.C.O. | A.R.C.M. | L. Mus. T.C.L 
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. r =x oh On Py 
MR. CHARLES TREE. 

Crowded houses at Plymouth, Pontefract, Weston, &c. 

li estern Daily Mercury, October 11.—Crowded audiences enjoyed 
Mr. Tree’s lectures. The hall was well-filled in the afternoon—in the 
evening every seat was occupied. Nothing like it has been given by 
any artist. On voice-production he has constituted himself a valuable 
authority, in fact he stands pre-eminent in this class of work. The 


event was unique in the history of musical Plymouth, and his hints on 


voice-production constitute a singing lesson of the highest ve alue. 

wning News.—So popular was the appeal of his lecture recital that 
the audience overflowed into the orchestra. He was all for sincerity 
and simplicity, and his choice of songs to enforce his points was 
admirable and convincing. 

ntefract Advertiser, October 2.—A very full hall. 
are based on sound principles. Though he has been singing for thirty 
years his voice was as fresh at the end of the evening as it was at the 
bexinning. 

‘ontefract Express.- 
at next year’s competitions. For non-singers it was most enjoyable, 
for singers an education and a delight. 

Pontefract Guide. 
treat. Large numbers have expressed the highest appreciation of the 
admirably sustained programme 

It behoves our young vocalists to avoid the 
certain foreign artists whom some cf our critics are lauding. 





‘vocal production "’ of 


mentally artistic their physical work is a dreadful proposition, and 


means death to any voice. 


Ease is the key-not< 
t among some of our foreign visitors. 
lanuel, and the like—what ease! 
enunciation ! 


* How to acquire ease of voice-production,"’ by Charles Tree (5s.) 
(If difficult to obtain, write direct to author.) 
Concerts, &c. : 


L.R.A.M. (earer Work) 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 
Mus Doc. (Lond.) 
Latest SUCCESSES 
5 at first attempt, September, 1920. 


48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol Tel. 3033. 


His methods 


' 
There should be a higher standard of singing 


Our warmest thanks to the promoters for such a 
Though | 


to long life of the voice, not the tightness so 
Think of Plan¢gon, 
What nasal resonance! What 


Address, 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, S.W.5 | 





A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORK) 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 
Mus. Doc. (Lond.) 
LATEST SUCCESSES: 
7 at first attempt, April, 192 


48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. Tel. 3033. 


MUS. BAC. DEGREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 
Mus. Doc. (Lond.). 
SUCCESSES : 
13 at first attempt in 
“FIRST” anxnp “ FINAL" MUS. B. anp MUS. D 


48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. Tel. 3033 


DR. 
Mus. Doc. (Lond.); L.R.A.M. 
CorRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1) A.RC.M. Paper Work 
(2) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(3) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 
(4) Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. Degrees. 
(5) Musical Appreciation. 
For terms, lists of successes, &c., address— 
48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. Telephone : Bristol 3033. 








THREE ARTS CLUB BUREAU. 
CONCERT DIRE CTION. 


RELIABLE ARTISTS FOR ORATORIO AND BALLAD 
CONCERTS. 
toa, Marylebone Road, N.W.1 
Mayfair 2000. 


NORMAN SPRANKLING, 


| PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MISS CELIA DAVIES (SoprRANo). 


Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
54, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W,1 
| Miss GERTRUDE MACAULAY (CONTRALTO). 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
23, Hawley Place, London, W.2 
! 
| MACLENNAN (TENOR VOCALIST). 


JOHN 
Tele : Brixton 1702. 1£5, Loughborough Road, Brixton, S.W.9. 


| MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). 
| Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
| 44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Mr. R. J. F.R.C.O., 


} PITCHER, Mus. Bac., 
A.R.C.M. (Double Dip.), L.R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. 
| 
| 























COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE : 
Courses of ‘* Singing Papers," “* Form and Teaching," Touch," 
and “ Accompaniment "’; also ** The Art of Teaching."’ 
Over 500 Successes at Exams. 
** Recitative and its Rendering,"'1/6. ‘* The Singer's Vade Mecum,"’ 6d. 
| Prospectus and particolars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John's Wood, N.W.> 


' MISS FRANCES BUMFORD 





(THE BRILLIANT SOPRANO). 
Pupil Madame Albani and Jean de Reszke, of Paris 
Open for Engagements, Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 


| Vacant ~—_" apply 
| Mr. . T. Liewellyn, 275, Gladst¢ yne Road, Barry 


MISS: LYDIA JOHN 


A.R.A.M. CONTRALTO. 
15, Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 


OR). 
Address: 164, Bank Buildings Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


EDWARD — NS 


Address - 40, Arthur ‘an Hollo 2 
RALPH W ILLIAMS (L.RAM) 
NOR). 


L ackham House, Osterley Park, W. 





: Hampstead 5797. 











WILLIAM BARR. AND 


! SS (Eton CoLvece). 
| oun rio, Ballads, Lessons. 
| 35, Ragstone Road, Slough; or usual / Agents. 


| MR. HARRY BU RLEY 
(PRINCIPAL BASS LEEDS PARISH CHURCH). 
Oratorio, BALLAps, Lessons, Etc. 
Address: Grove Park Terrace, Harrogate ; 
or, c/o Ramsdens, Park Row, Leeds 


HERBERT TRACEY 
&, € aven< dish | Mansi ms, Cla Clapton Square, E.5._ "Pho 


MRS. J. R. MAITLAND, 


“PIANIST, A.R.M.C.M. 
AssoctaTE Maprip CoNSERVATOIRE OF Music. 
Pupil of Backhaus, Egon Petri, Dr. Walter Carroll, &c. 
Busoni Method. 
| Lesson in advanced Pianoforte Technique and Interpretation at 
Wigmore Studios, 110, High Street, Marylebone, and 
* Lusitania,’ Curzon Avenue, Beaconsfie Id, Buc ks. 


MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 


| gosnctane and Professor of the Royal Acadeniy of Music, is now 
| 








’P hone : ( Gerrard 7253 








demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 
Playing and Teaching, at his studio, 7 Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, War 


‘DOU G ‘LAS STEVENS (..R.A.M,) 
(TEACHER) ELOCUTION 

I An elocutionist of marked ability and considerable range.’'- 

| Merning Post. 


| 

Terms for Recitals or tuition from— 

} 85, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 

| Tel.: Museum 1785. 

| 

| 

M EMO RY —Miss LILIAS MACKINNON, 
¢ L.R.A.M., undertakes, by her method 

to develop perfect musical men.ory. Course of Six Lessons, £3 3s 

| Lessons by correspondence if desired. 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W.3. 
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Musica Reviser To Messrs. Novetto ror Tuirty-Five YEARS 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"’ Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 


e*e The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 


along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 
permitted :—Sir Frepertcx Bripce, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp ExaGar, 
O.M.; Prof. H. Watrorp Daviss, Mus. Doc. 


D®: ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS. B. 
at Oxford, wea Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M., Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty-five. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, to 
correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


| EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


INGING, PIANO-PLAYING, AND AURAL 
» TRAINING. Dr. A. P. Alderson visits 60, Berners Street, W., 
every week for Private Lessons. Coaching also by Correspondence 
34, Knight's Park, Kingston-on-Thames. 





*PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :- — | 


» (1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 


Harmony, Form, &c. 
1910-20 ... 160 Correspondence Pupils successful 


R.C.M, Exams. 1914-20 ... » ve ” “ 
BIBBY, 


Mr. E. H. Mus. Bac., 


c/o ForsytH Bros., 


L.R.A.M. Exams. 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
Deansgate, Manchester. 





In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES * 








(1.) The ‘ Mus. Bac."' Degree. 
(2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 
(Address as above.) 
*INGING AND VOICE-PRODUCTION. Miss 


» Mary Brundrett, pupil of Mr. Cuarces Tree, visits Liverpool 


weekly Communications c/o Messrs. Crane, Hanover Street, 

Liverpool 

] R. CROSSLEY.—Singing, Piano, Composition. 
Special Coach for Degrees, &c. 


And at 
Radcliffe, Manchester. 


Lessons by Corresp. 


Forsytu Bros., Manchester. Terms, &c., 


.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL 


ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., 
Paper-work Postal. 





COACHING by 


A.R.C.M. Pianist. 
Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 


F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE | 
TUITION. 380 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
4 INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘* Teaching,’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 


R. 
D Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harneny and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 


London, } 
R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 











DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS: 
Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
DousL_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON. §s. net. 
FuGue. ts. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 
Dictionary or Musica Terms. 6d. net 
MATERIAL OF MeLopy. 34. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 $s. 


| London, 


cations, 


N ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
4 L.R.A.M, and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

“Form and Teaching," &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
| received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M.,&c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., and 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 1. 
I R. TAYLOR gives LESSONS by correspondence 
inall Musical Subjects, Elementary or Advanced. 


Degree work. Manuscripts revised 
Terms moderate. 








Diploma and 
Accompaniments written. &c., &c. 
Portland Place, L ancaster. 





R.A.M.and A.R.C. M.—TEACHING SINGING 
* Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘* Your Course is excellent, and 
my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F.’ 
Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 


R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 


SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION for 
F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 








2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 

4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 

1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 

3 F.R. yr . July, 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. 

4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 

3 F Md °” July, 1920. 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920 
* Tralee,"" Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 





\ ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
4 (Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher 
Registered Teacher (T.R.C.)—Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Har 
mony, Form, Art of Teaching, History, Interpretation. Successes at 
R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, Musical 
Terms (English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

4 Course of Five Lectures on “Some Obsolete 
ments,"’ will be delivered by Sir Frepertck BripGe, 
Mus.Doc., King Edward Professor of Music, at the 
South Kensington, S.W., at 5 p.m., on 
November 3, December 1, 1920, February 2, March 2, and Friday 
May 6, 1921. Admission free, by ticket, to be obtained from th 
Academic Department, University of London, South Kensington,S.W.7 

E. C. PERRY, Principal Officer 
CATHEDRAL. 

Board, Lodging, Education, and Medical 

Candidates must have a good voice and correct ear, 

and should be between eight and eleven years of age. Education 

a the Public Schools. Apply to the Rev. The Precentor, The 
ile se, Durham. 


R* IRGANIZATION OF CHOIR, St. Mary’s, 
Charing Cross Road. Boys WANTED, 5s. per quarter. Also 
sentlemen (voluntary), light duties. Choral Eucharist every Sunday 


Apply personally after any Sunday morning service, or by letter to the 
Organist. ** Tapson,"’ c/o 440, Strand. 


qT ENOR required. 





Musical Instru 
€.¥&.. 
University of 
Wednesdays, 


DURHAM 
CHOR'STERSHIPS. 
Attendance free. 








£20 perann. St. Bartholomew’s, 








Sydenham Write, stating age and experience, Dr. Shinn, 

. Sydenham Park, S.E. 26. 
I ASS WANTED.— Church in W.C. District. 
Moderate music. {10. Apply. R. W. Ready, Valmar, 
Crichton Road, Carshalton 7 
i IRPORATION Organist requires an Articled- 


Pupil or Assistant. 
examinations ; 
non-resident. Salary 
Church appointment 
Novello & Co., 


Large four-manual Organ. Tuition for all 
and orchestral training included. Resident or 
£50 per annum, with possibility of securing 
and private teaching. Apply “ Organist,"’ c/o 
Lid 160, W ard yur Street, W.1. 


choral 


YNTON.- Organist and Choir-Trainer “+ required. 
4 Apply, giving particulars of qualifications, references, and statin: 


salary expected, Vicar, Lynton, North Devon 


( RGANIST REQUIRED for 
gational Church. State age, 
€4. Park Road, Brentwood, 


RGANIST 
( 


Brentwood Congre- 
qualifications, and salary. Hawkins, 
Essex. 


and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

(Male or Female), for Larkhall Parish Church. Fine two- 
manual organ Salary £50. Applications, with testimonials, to be 
lodged not later than Saturday, November 6, with John Paterson, 
“ Claremont,’’ Montgomery Street, Larkhall, from whom information 
regarding duties, &c., mé ay be obtained. 


cm IRMASTER REQU IRED at t the Cc amberwell 


4 Green Congregational Church. Apply by letter, stating qualifi- 


and salary required, to Mr. T. Duncan Bell, 66, Grove Park, 


Camberwell Grove, S E 5 

SINGER’S ART 
Price 2s. 
Novello & Company, 





HE 
Agnes J. Larkcom. 
London : 


(just Published). 


Limited. 
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. —=— , - ae ide a , . | 
sINGING AND ELOCUTION connection for 
» DISPOSAL, flourishing Yorkshire town. Splendid opening for 
lady vocalist (or would exchange for nucleus in or near London). | 
Address: * Canta," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, | 


London, W. 1. 
ADY PIANIST desires engagement as accom- 


panist, preferably to strings. Good linguist, so could help singers | 
in practice. Miss Hendery, 68, Petherton Road, Highbury, N. 5. | 


ORGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— | 








Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Redwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 
TANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO-| 
+) MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester. S.W. = Ee 
WO-MANUAL ORGAN for SALE.—Fourteen | 
Stops, hand and foot blower. Apply, School House, St. 
Margaret's Road, Plumstead Common, Kent. 
17 stops. | 


appt PIPE ORGAN for SALE. 

i144 2 composition pedals, 116-note, double tracker board, two- 
manual. Carved black oak case. 10-ft. 6-in. high; 11-ft. broad; 7-ft. deep. | 
Electrically driven. A most beautiful instrument. Can be seen by 
appointment. The present price of this instrument which is very | 
difficult to obtain—is £2,300. I will accept £1,700, W. Bowker, | 
125, Kings Road, Brighton. } 
OOD ORGAN WANTED, for Church seating | 
about 700. Full particulars. with specification and price, tc | 
Rev. Chas. Evans, Wesleyan Manse, Rushden | 
F‘ YR SALE.—“ Alexandre” Harmonium. Suit fair- | 
sized Church or Hall. Further particulars, address, “ C.,"’ | 
clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. | 
¥ FOSEn, by J. B. VUILLAUME, for Sale. 
Fine instrument. Good condition. For particulars apply, 

Major Cyril Wood, 8, Lambolle Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
— = . — Sime “ | 
WELL-SEASONED, splendid tone "CELLO, | 
4 including Bow and Case. £15. ‘*'Cello,"’ c/o Abbotts, | 
5, Eastcheap, E.C. 3. | 


| ae SALE.—VIOLIN. An. & H. Amati, in per- 

fect condition. Guaranteed. Fine specimen. VIOLONCELLO, 
Francesco Ruggeri. A magnificent instrument. Guaranteed. Seen | 
and tried by appointment. C H. Curtis, 36, Cricklade Avenue, 
Streatham Hill, S.W.16. | 


*ATINWOOD GUITAR for Sale.—New condition. 
» £4. Complete in leather case. Beautiful Miss 
Binstead, Mordiford, Hereford. 

(00D PIANOFORTE WANTED. — Leading | 
make. Good condition imperative. Full particulars to E. W. | 
Pocock, Solicitor, 45, Oakfield Street, Roath, Cardiff 


PlANo PEDALS with Organ Stool complete. | 


Perfect condition. £15. 40, Vincent Street, Derby. 


yee. CLAVIER for SALE. — Excellent 


dition. £15. 50, Barry Road, East Dulwich. 


f 10 SINGING, £50 PIANO, Free Scholar- | 
) ships, Souvenir Cup, Cash Prizes, and Medals. | 
Mr. CLIFTON COOKE'S OPEN COMPETITIONS for the trained | 
and untrained, 6th and 13th November. Adjudicators: Singing— 
Miss Katie Tuomas, F.R.A.M. Piano—Miss Joy Situ, A.R.C.M. 
Entries close 2nd and 9th November. Prospectus from Secretary, 
26m, Guilford Street, W.C. 1. 











instrument. 











con- 
| 





YRIC AUTHOR is prepared to submit original | 
MSS. to professional composers. Write, ‘‘ Lyricus,"’ c/o 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
. 


*AROLS, Hymns, Anthems, &c., neatly duplicated 

from 4s. 6d. 100, post free. Samples 2¢. stamp. Also copying, 

transposing, &c. Lowest prices. W. H. Ridd, 211, Station Road, 
King’s Heath, Birmin ham. 


” T= BEAUTYSTONE,” Savoy Opera (Sullivan). | 
y Wanted, Vocal Scores and Libretti. Condition immaterial | 
if intact. Potts, 7, Gowan Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


] ASS VOCALISTS should buy descriptive Song, 
“Tue Voice or THE Deep” (Oakley). Compass: G (or low | 

E flat) to E flat. Price 2s. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 

EXPERT MUSICAL REVISION. 

Reviser of long experience to publishing Company undertakes to | 
revise MSS. and prepare them for publication. | 
Accompaniments written, orchestration and all branches of arrang-'| 

ing. Lyries set. No hackneyed melodies. Write, Walter Steuart, 























46, Aldridge Road Villas, London, W.11. | 


ST. LUKE’S, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 
A SERIES OF ORGAN RECITALS 
will be given on 
SATURDAYS tx NOVEMBER, art 5.30 P.M., ! 
Mr. MATTHEW KINGSTON, 
Special Programmes. 


Willis Organ. Eminent Vocalists (to be announced 





GOOD VIOLINIST (ARTISTE 
REQUIRED FOR PALACE HOTEL, ABERDEEN 
Classical and Modern Chamber Music played, as well as high-class 

Operatic Selections 
All communications to 
Mr. JULIEN ROSETTI, 

Leader and Musical Director, Palace Hotel, Aberdeen 

ORCHESTRAL PARTS REQ UIRED. 

(Second-hand. ) 

MODERN~—FOR AMATEUR ORCHESTRA 
-RINCIPALLY STRINGS. 


CLASSICAL AND 


Write to “C. J.,"" Dagmar House, Hatfield, Herts. 


THE TECHNIQUER 


For act Instrumentalists. 
Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Pitcner, Mus. Bac. 





Copy of letter sent to Miss Erner Corivar, L.R.A.M., of Deal, by 
T. HatGu. Esq., Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., on being requested to take the 
chair at a Techniquer lecture demonstration. 

* August, 1920. 

“IT leave for South Africa this morning and do not return till 
Octoker. dy Techniquer is already packed Sor use on the journey. 


| You can tell the meeting that it has been round the world with me and 


I wouldn't leave it behind on any account. | find when giving recitals 


that a few minutes’ use of it just before playing is a splendid * Tonic’ 


| to the necessary muscles." 


Send for full particulars and list of testimonials. 
No earnest student should be without a Techniquer. 
“Hand Development,"’ post free, 7d. Set of 15 photos, 4s. 
The Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W.1. 


D.M.S. 


STANDS for DIAL (compass) MUSIC SHORTHAND. 


materials by 





Composers, arrangers, and students save time and 
drafting music on common paper. Easily learnt and transcribed. 
, 


Outlines, 1s. 2d.; Illustrated Supplement, 2s. 2d. Also —3— Short- 
1 


hand for Harmony, 1s. 2d., post free. 


A. SOUTHEY & Co, 146, Fencnurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 3. 





PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
“ Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 


the one which you make. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged. 





Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LTp., 
NEWCAS TLE-UNDER-LYME. 
London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 1%. 


Compositions By NOEL PONSONBY. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 2s. 





FIVE SHORT PIECES 
“ARISE AND GIRD THEE FOR THE TASKS 
OF PEACE.” 

Unaccompanied Motet for Full Four-Part Choir. 34. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board : 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


, at 3 p.m.—Students’ Concert 
SY at 5 p.m.—Pianoforte Recital by Mr. Carton 
Kert 
\ cr 10, at 3 pm Pianoforte and Vocal Recital by 
Mr. I p. J. Gostetow and Mr. Ivor WarReEN. 
cr 17th, at 3 p.m.—Recital of own Compositions (Pianoforte 
1 Vocal) by Mr. Josern Sreatcnut 
\ » Mth, at3pn Lecture Recital by Mr. Dawson FrREE®, 
‘ British Vocal Art with Illustrations by the Lecturer and the 
College Choir, conducted by Mr. E. Stanrey Roper, B.A., Mus.B 


The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Eatry may be made for any number of Subjects— 
from one to the Full Course. The College is open to beginners as well 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years cf age are 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees. 

4 Special Course of Training for Music Teachers has been instituted 
to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, and 
has been approved by the Council 

The Orcuestrat, Cuorat, the Operatic, and Cuamper Music 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value £100 per annum; also 
Fighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 


to the undersigned C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 








Just PUBLISHED. 
CYRIL SCOTT 
nN 2 , . 
y rare m Treo 
YOUNG HEARTS 
(PIECES FOR CHILDREN). 
Series I., 2s. 6d. net. 
1. SEE-SAW. 
2. LAMENT FOR A BROKEN DOLL. 
3. Musica, Box. 
4. EVENING PRAYER. 
5. Quick Marcu. 
Series II., 2s. 6d. net. 
1. MARCH OF A TIN SOLDIER. 
2. SUNDAY MorN. 
3. CONCERTINA, 
4. LONELINESS. 
5. THe Boy with THE P1PEs. 


and who is ambitious to keep his little pupils ex raffort 


with modern thought, we can honestly recommend Cyril | Atrange 


Scott’s ‘Young Hearts’ Suite.”—A/usical Opinion. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1. 


8 & 


lo the enterprising teacher who takes his art seriously, | 





BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOSWORTH & CO., Linen, 
USEFUL BOOKS 


which every keen student of the violin should possess : 








“ELEMENTS OF VIOLIN PLAYING,” by PAUL STOEVING, 
Os, net. 
SECRET OF BEAUTIFUL TONE,” by Sass. 9d. 
**SOMETHING New AprouTr SeEvcik,” by HAyes. 6d. 
“VIOLIN TEXT-BOOK,” by M. C. WICKINS. 9d. 
“WHat VIOLINists OvuGuTr TO Know,” by 
STOEVING. Gd. ° 


se 


PAUl 


LEAVES AND BLOSSOMS. 

A collection of celebrated compositions by eminent masters arranged 
for violin with pianoforte accompaniment. Over two hundred 
numbers carefully edited and beautifully printed. 

Price from 6d. each 


A New Work tor the Violoncello. 
Phantasy, for "Cello and Piano... =... — ERI Fo 
(BOSWORTH EDITION, No. 1031.) 
\ beautiful work in this eminent modern composer's inimitable style 
5s. net. 


THE SEVCIK VIOLIN METHOD. 
The greatest and most interesting Method the world has ever produced. 
Send for ENPLANATORY BOONLET (eratis). 
™ Key to Sevcik's Works,"’ by Paut Strorvine. 


At any Music Sellers. 


BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., 

8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. I. 

Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: * Ber1ncer’s TuTor.’ 
* Warp's PROGRESSIVE TuTor,’ *“Hemy'’s Tutor,’ * Wickins’ Rapip 
Tutor,’ Granam P. Moore's ' First Principces.' 

Publishers of *‘Sevcix’s Viotin Metuop,' * Bertncer’s Dairy 
TecunicaL Stupres,’ Macrarren's ‘THe Cuicp's First Music 
Lessons,’ ‘ Serpinc's Tiny Tunes Metuopn,' Erc. 


This adaptation has been made by Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., at 
the request of the LEAGUE OF ARTS, to whom it is dedicated. It 
is specially intended for the performance at the Dedication of the 
Cenotaph and similar ceremonies throughout the country. 


WITH PROUD 


THANKSGIVING 
CHORUS 


BY 


LAURENCE BINYON 
EDWARD ELGAR 


d from “ For the Fallen" for s.a.t.8., with accompaniment 
for Military or Brass Band, or Organ or Pianoforte. 


Price EIGHTPENCE. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 62. 


Accompaniment for Military Band ove Qs. od. 
Ditto fer Brass Band exe és. od. 


London: NoveLto anp Company, LiMiTED. 
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Che Musical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 





|The Editor of the Musical Times, who, like 
myself, claims to take the middle course in 
the controversy, has been good enough to suggest 
that I might try to state the whole case for the 
a general reader, and persuade him, if possible, that 
BOVEMBER x 1990 the middle course is the sensible one. I have this 
_— : ——— | disqualification for the task, that I am hardly 
likely to be accepted by the Stravinsky whole- 
| hoggers as an impartial judge. As, however, they 
are the sort of people who would not accept 
anyone as a competent judge unless they knew to 
| begin with that he was on their side, I shall make 
Matters have been shaping for some time in the| bold to pass them over and address my 
musical world towards a test match between the little | argument to the person who in the long run will 
Franco-Russian-Italian group of musicians andcritics | have to decide this as he decides every other 
in our midst and the rest of England ; and now the | question—the ordinary plain sensible man. 
great event is in full swing. Three things have} What, then, is all the trouble about? The first 
brought affairs toa head—the concert of Stravinsky’s | stone, so far as this country is concerned, was 
later works that was given in London last summer, | thrown by a party more remarkable for numbers 
the Suite from Mr. Eric Fogg’s Ballet ‘The Golden| than for influence. It consists practically of 
Butterfly’ (scenario by Mr. Leigh Henry), that} Mr. Edwin Evans and Mr. Leigh Henry. On the 
was received with such laughter at Queen’s Hall | other side, I believe, are most musicians of any 
a few weeks ago, and finally Delius’s trenchant | standing. 
article in the September number of the Sackéu¢.| What is it that has moved Delius to protest so 
Mr. Fogg’s Suite was only important as proving| strongly? He speaks of the “present widespread 
what many of us have been asserting for some} cult of charlatanism and humbug in music,’ and 
time-—that the Stravinsky idiom has lately tended | declares that ‘the time has come when every musician 
to become a mere bundle of tricks that any|of serious aims should declare . . . what is his 
musician of average skill could perform with the | attitude towards the current attempts on the part of 
greatest ease. By that we did not mean, as some | Russian impresarios, Parisian decadents, and their 
of the infuriated partisans of Stravinsky seemed to | press-agents, to degrade his art to the level of a 
think we meant, that Stravinsky is a mere/side-show at a fair.’ He protests against ‘the 
charlatan. We meant simply that Stravinsky’s art, | devotees of “ Dada” [the latest Parisian tomfoolery 
like that of all other artists, is made up of matter | that calls itself a movement] sneering at the great 
and manner; that, like all other artists, in his| masters of the past in the hope of attracting 
weaker moments he finds it easier to exploit an | greater attention to the fe//+-maitres of the present.’ 
old manner than to invent new matter, and, once | He points out that no great art-work is made in a 
the trick of the manner has been caught, any | minute: it must be the work of serious men who 
ordinarily clever musician can give a colourable| reverence their art and devote the best years of 
imitation of it. Our view was, in fact, that this | their lives and the best faculties of their being to it. 
idiom has now reached the academic stage, and it} He does not believe that the great men of the past 
is as easy to turn out reach-me-down music in | have been not merely equalled but superseded, as 
this style as it is in any of the styles of the past| some partisans of certain living composers would 
that have become academicised. In taking this| have us believe. “This is an age of anarchy in art ; 
view we were no more anti-Stravinsky than we are| there is no authority, no standard, no sense of 
anti-Brahms, say, when we point out passages in| proportion. Anybody can do anything and call it 
this or that work of that great composer in which | “art,” in the certain expectation of making a crowd 
he has for the moment resorted to standardised| of idiots stand and stare at him in gaping 
devices of composition that any gifted student} astonishment and admiration.’ “Great men must 
could manipulate as well as he. be denied and great achievements scoffed at in 





EXTREMISTS versus THE REST 





By Ernest NEWMAN 








It was no use, however, our taking the line that 
one can think rather little of a certain work of a 
composer and yet not be ‘anti’ that composer. 
The out-and-out Stravinsky partisans, themselves 
men of extreme views, could not conceive how 
other people could be men of moderate views. As 
we did not accept all the latest works of Stravinsky 
as plenary inspirations, it followed that we must be 
sworn foes of Stravinsky in everything. So it 
came about that there was war in heaven. As 
little of Stravinsky has been performed outside 
London, the ordinary lover of music must 
sometimes have longed for someone to tell him all 
about the war, and what we slew each other for. 


order that the little ones may become conspicuous. 
There must be a complete transvaluation of values. 
| Art has been “serious” too long: now let us play 
| the fool, in season and out of season ; let us deny 
everything, turn all our values upside-down.’ * For 
the “latest fiction” public, Shakespeare is out of 
date and unreadable : for its musical counterpart, 
Bach is a fossil and Beethoven a mummy.’ A 
certain section of critics is always after the stunt 
and the scoop ; and as there are no stunts and no 
scoops to be got out of the composers of the past, 
whom everyone knows, resort is had to a few 
composers of the present who are not widely known, 
the hope being that the current ignorance of them 
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will make it easier, in the language of the vulgar, 
to put the stunt over. 

With almost all of this I am in agreement. 
I would dissent only from two articles of the 
indictment. I cannot follow Delius in his 
implied wholesale condemnation of the Russian 
Ballet: and I do not think the true explanation 
of the activities of certain journalists in 
England, France, and Italy is that they are 
deliberately working stunts for stunts’ sake. I 
believe them to be in the main sincere. But 
sincerity may be a dangerous virtue in a man of 
limited vision; he thinks his little nostrum the 
panacea for all mankind, and will stop at nothing 
to force it down our throats. ‘The trouble with 
these journalists is not their lack of sincerity, but 
their lack of breadth. ‘There is also, as I have 
urged elsewhere, a little harmless vanity in the 
It is always flattering to our self-esteem to 
believe that we were the first to “catch on’ to a 
thing. In these circumstances it is only 
natural that we should end in believing that the 
new thing is a good thing simply because we have 
become sponsors for it. 

Now what is the point cf contention between 
like Mr. Edwin Evans and Mr. Leigh 
Henry and their colleagues in France and Italy 
and the rest of us musicians? It is notat all what 
they think it is. They always imagine we are 
denying a principle. We cannot get them to see 
that we accept the principle, but merely question 
the value of this or that work written in illustration 
of it. We all agree that both the forms and the 
spirit of art must change with each new stage in 
the culture of the race. They tell us that certain 
modes of procedure that were valid, or thought to 
be valid, in the composition of the past have little 
or no validity for the composition of to-day. We 
fully agree with them. Indeed, we knew it before 
they told us. They tell us that the modern mind 
cannot tolerate the padding, the vemp/issage of the 
Again we agree. They tell us that it is 
possible to construct modern music much in the 
way that some modern paintings are constructed— 
by the juxtaposition of values rather than by 
way of a coloured outline. Once more we agree ; 
once more we politely beg leave to inform them, 
however, that we had thought these things out for 
Where we ditler from them is 
in their belief that it is “Ae method that matters. 
We hold that all that matters is the way a particular 
composer has applied the method in a particular 
work. The strictest conformity to the older 
forms does not necessarily make a great work of, 
say, a symphony by Macfarren. Nor does the 
most faithful following of the newer principles 
necessarily make a work of Stravinsky, say, great. 
Our quarrel with him over some of the works we 
heard at M. Ansermet’s concert was not because 
we thought his method fer se wrong, but 
because we thought these particular works were 
very feeble specimens of the method. 

lf we could only make our opponents see this, 
there might be some hope of a fruitful discussion. 


ease, 


new 


ptople 


past. 


ourselves | my ago. 








But they cannot or will not see it. And I suspect 
the reason to be that harmless vanity to which |] 
have already referred. They have come to regard 
themselves as a caste apart in music. They think 
the Muses have whispered secrets to them that 
have been withheld from the rest of us. It would 
be too dreadful a shock for them to have it once 
brought home to them that we can not only follow 
easily the music they think difficult, but can see it 
critically, which they cannot. Hence the deplorable 
figure that Mr. Evans cut in the recent controversy. 
No one used to write more sensibly about the new 
spirit than Mr. Evans: his article in the Musica. 
7imes of August, 1917 (based on some lectures of 
his) is the best summary of the new esthetic 
problem that I have seen. It is true that the ideas 
were not absolutely Mr. Evans’s own. ‘They were 
none the worse for that. Mr. Evans was merely 
drawing up a /fréc’s of the creed of a certain 
international group, much as a secretary might 
draw up a /fréc7s of his firm’s views on a particular 
matter; and the thing was extremely well done. 
But Mr. Evans has been nothing but a disappoint- 
ment to us since the Ansermet concert. I myself 
suspect that his fidelity was somewhat strained by 
these works, but he dared not admit it, either to 
us or to himself. What we expected from him, 
and kept on vainly expecting, was a statement of 
just zv/y he thought certain works remarkable that 
we found obvious. But he thought it more 
prudent to keep up the old pose that this was an 
order of music that only a few select spirits here and 
there—himself being one of them-—could hope to 
understand, and that we poor noodles were beaten 
by them as a dull schoolboy might be beaten by 
some problem in the higher mathematics. It was 
no use our telling him, in the plainest words we 
could command, that the music did not puzzle us 
in the least—that we followed it with perfect ease, 
but did not think the bulk of it worth making 
any fuss about. His reply was a marvellous theory 
of what might happen to us if the music of. say, 
China were to be suddenly dumped upon us; 
how hard it would be for us to adjust our old- 
fashioned notions to it, or it to them! After that 
I gave Mr. Evans up. If he is still merely 
attitudinising, I can only urge him, in the interests 
of his own critical reputation, to strike a new 
attitude: the place for the present one is the 
museum. If, on the other hand, he really believes 
what he says, if, for him, this music of Stravinsky’s 
is as difficult to understand as the music of a race 
totally alien to us in culture and tradition would 
be, then, frankly, I do not think much of his 
musicianship ; for to myself and others the music 
presents no more difficulties of comprehension 
than any other simple-minded music does. If, 
alternatively, he holds that it is quite easy to him 
and one or two others, but to the rest of us, people 
who have been soaked in every sort of music all 
our lives, it is a sealed book, then—well, in that 
case I can only say that self-flattery could not go 
further. 
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If we want the pure milk of the Stravinsky | show him the library.’ As for the theory of the 
dogma, however, we must go not to Mr. Evans /mew music, Mr. Henry really has no need to argue 
but to Mr. Leigh Henry. His is a curious mind,| with us. Unlike him, we do not worry in the 
that apparently is quite insensitive to much of the| least about theories; all we are concerned about 
great music of the world. He especially abhors| is whether this or that work is a decent specimen 
Elgar, Beethoven, and Brahms: no one but a| of its own theory. 
comic artist could do justice to that afternoon in | Mr. Henry imagines that he has to insist on the 
Mr. Leigh Henry’s life when, as he tells us, fleeing! principle that music can now be written in a way 
from one concert-room to escape the boredom of | different from the old. We agree; with the 
Handel and Brahms, he entered another only to! proviso that the Stravinsky way is still only one 
find—Beethoven! For Mr. Henry, Elgar is | way among others. Let me quote Mr. Henry’s 
vulgar, banal; Brahms’s first Pianoforte C oncerto | own statement of what Stravinsky has been doing, 
is ‘intolerably dull and utterly platitudinary’;|or trying to do, in some of the works that were 
seethoven’s seventh Symphony is * bombastic ak | given at M. Ansermet’s concert: 

P ~ 3. ‘ « ~ 
sententious’; and so on and soon. Iti is open to Flere [in the ‘These Pieces for String Quastet’? 
Mr. Henry, of course, to reply to this, Yow say . ; . 
: ‘ Stravinsky breaks finally with the academic theories of 
you do not think much of certain music. How| ~° : Acie i : 
: , , , instrumental writing. The old forms are entirely 
then can you deny me the right to think little of . . Rave : 
ee te . . ae scrapped, with all their conventions: the stereotyped 
corn other music is We do not deny him the procedure of thematic development is replaced by a 
right, however ; we simply hazard the opinion that broad tonal design based on sound-colour quantities : 
when most of the best musicians af the leet Ghyll. ie cent of ‘ceiin” and ‘tenietes’ 
or a hundred years say one thing and Mr. Henry | subject-matter is superseded by a decorative juxta- 
another, it is at least not improbable that it is position of instrumental colour, derived from a 
Mr. Henry who is wrong. For we who disagree particularised observation of the individual timbre- 
with him have this advantage over him, that whereas| qualities of each: and from this treatment each 
he is blind to the virtues of a great deal of the} ‘movement’ of the ‘Three Pieces’ obtains a unity 
sort of music that ze like, we are quite as appre- approximating to what one terms ‘the balance of 
ciative as he is of a great deal of the sort of values in painting’: the old unimaginative (szc ’) 
music that 4e likes. Our musical sense, we! symmetry of theme-repetition and response is laid aside. 
venture to think, is a little more comprehensive 
than his. We do not find a liking for Stravinsky| There is nothing so startlingly new to us in all 
or Bela Bartok incompatible with a liking for|this as Mr. Henry imagines. We have been 
Cimarosa, the tender charm, grace, and wit of | familiar with it for years in painting, and we have 
whose music have no more effect on Mr. Leigh! watched various attempts to practise it in music. 
Henry than a fairy-tale would have on a horse. |It was natural that the growing impatience 
Mr. Henry hears only the notes: they lead to no of all of us with roundabout processes should 
imaginative reaction in him. He reminds me of|lead musicians to ask whether much of the 
the gentleman in the poem : /once customary connective tissue of music could 
not be done away with, whether the lines of form 
could not be abstracted and simplified as they 
/have been in painting, whether harmonies could 
/not be pressed closer together, whether orchestral 


Well, what is it that this gentleman of obviously | colour could not take over some of the functions 
limited imagination is storming poly syllabically at | formally allotted to line. As I have sad already, 
us about? He has a theory of what music should| we have an open mind for any new y theory or 
and what it should not be : it is the theory of his little ‘method: all we ask is that the result shall be 
Franco- Russian-Italian clan. Music should not something more than an illustration of the theory, 
be ‘literary,’ and it should not build itself up in| —that it shall be an art-work that justifies itself to 
the way the older symphony did. As this means| our ears and our brain. We watch with respectful 
scoring off the slate a great deal of the music | interest the experiments of the greater men, with- 
that we think among the finest ever written, we| out always thinking the experiments a success. 
are sorry we cannot oblige Mr. Henry to that| Schénberg has been trying for some years to take 
extent. His courteous reply, of course, is that we | short cuts in harmony. We know that this has 
who still think Beethoven and Brahms and Wagner | always been one of the ways in which new chords 
and Strauss rather fine fellows are merely old| have come to be added to the harmonic vocabu- 
women who ought to have died—or, at any rate,|lary. But it does not necessarily follow that 
gone into a Musical Home of Rest—in August, | because the telesc oping of some progressions has 
1914. He pictures us as hopeless Conservatives | ‘been justified by time that every piece of such 
who know nothing of the newer music. To that | telescoping will be justified. As ~ Autolycus’ 
I can only reply after the manner of Gibbon’s| | pointed out in the October number of J/wsica/ 
answer to the critic who doubted whether the | Opinion, in a devastating reply to Mr. Leigh 
ag had read all the books he had anienell Henry, we may dispense with connective words up 

‘The Decline and Fall’: “If Mr. Leigh Henry| to a point with a real gain in concision and force, 
will call some day when I am out, my servant shall | but it is easy to go beyond this point and become 





Primroses by the river’s brim 
Dicotyledons were to him, 
And they were nothing more. 
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unintelligible. The fact that the artist is intelli- The devotee of Schénberg may say, of course, 
gible to himself is only half the battle: he has to| that in twenty years this will be recognised as 
make himself equally intelligible to mankind wonderful music, and we who think it mer 
general experimentation will look very foolish. Well, we 


Here is a very mild specimen of Schénberg’s later 
‘In diesen 


manner (the opening bars of the 
Wintertagen,’ Op. 14, No. 2) 


sony 


Voderato. 
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We can sympathise fully with his desire to make 
every chord a self-supporting entity, as it were, a 
collection of ruling chiefs standing shoulder to 
shoulder without any dilution of dependents, and at 
the same time we can say with confidence, after 


playing through the song many times, that it is nota 
art of It interests us, 
but it does not bowl us over, does not make us gasp 


work of any particular value. 


and wonder how such a vision of beauty could 
come to a man. We have the same feeling with 
regard to the four songs of Op. 22, from which I 


(The 


harmonies to 


* Seraphita.’ 
the 


quote the opening bars of 


melody is given to six clarinets, 
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will risk it. If anything is wrong with us, however, 
it is with our taste. Any trained musician will 
scout the idea that this music is difficult to read, to 
follow, or to understand. 

I insist upon this because of the quaint notion 
of people like Mr. Evans and Mr. Henry that we 
find it difficult to read, follow, or understand 
Stravinsky. On the contrary, find him, in 
comparison with such a man as Schénberg, almost 
comically simple. Schénberg does at all events 
vary his expression, and keeps working his 
harmonies out with a sort of dogged logic over 
several pages at a time. The latest Stravinsky 
thinks only in snippets, and repeats the same 
childish devices till we are weary of them. Let us 
look at some of the specimens of the music that 
Mr. Evans imagines to be as incomprehensible to 
poor fellows like myself as Chinese music would be. 
It is no wonder that a boy of seventeen, like Mr. 
Fogg, can unconsciously parody the style, for it is 
all formule. It is all very well to talk of Stravinsky 
getting his balance by means of tonal quantities and 
values instead of by conventional symmetries, and 
of replacing ‘ the stereotyped procedure of thematic 

| development’ by ‘a broad tonal design based 


we 


sound-colour quantities’; but really we expect 
something a little less infantile than _ this 
|(° Berceuses du Chat,’ No. 3) 
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The bass moves about throughout the greater 
part of the little song in 4ths, and it all ends with 
this dazzling inspiration: 
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Nothing so enc ouraging to ie young composer 
as these latest Stravinsky works has appeared for a 
long time: on these lines composition has at least | 
been made so easy that no one need despair. All 
you have to do is to ‘juxtapose tonal values’ 
regardless of whether the juxtaposition talks sense 
or nonsense, wisdom or childishness. You will 
have to be cautious, of course. You must not go on 
too long, or people may find you out. For this | 
reason it is best to follow Stravinsky’s wise example. | 
The four songs of the “ Berceuses du Chat’ contain | 
39 bars in all; the four songs of * Pribaoutki’| 
22, 20, 34. and 58 bars respectively; the first and 
last of the “Three Pieces for Clarinet Solo’ 30 and 
61 bars (the second has no _ bar-divisions, but 
occupies eight lines). When you go beyond, say, | 
fifteen bars you are running risks: so, regardless of 
Mr. Leigh Henry, in his innocence, may say 

the jassé device of symmetry, achieve 


what 
about 


symmetry and length at the same time by} 
the simple plan of repeating yourself. The | 
thirty-six bars of the song Tilimbom ’ 

(No. 1 of the ‘Trois Histoires pour | 
Enlants’) are occupied solely with thirty-six 


repetitions of a four-note figure. In the right 
hand, twenty-four bars are silent: the other twelve 
are devoted to repetitions of the same figure. 
Repeat yourself, in fact, to any extent; this sort 
of thing is forbidden only to the German classics: 
it is all right for’ a modern Franco-Russian. 
Above ail, do not let Mr. Leigh Henry scare you 
off thematic symmetry. Make no attempt, of 
course, to work out a balance of design on a large 
scale. ‘hat method has two disadvantages: it is 
German, and it requires a certain amount of brains, 
a certain faculty for going on thinking consistently. 
But in your own primitive little way there is no | 
objection to one bar balancing another! 
thematically, as Stravinsky makes them do all 





through the ‘Three Pieces for Clarinet Solo’ and 
elsewhere. 
The other devices are equally simple. Write 


out your little work, first of all, in plain, straight- 
forward harmony. If it looks rather common- 


place in that form, just put one section of the 
the other, 
while, 


and then 


harmony out of tune with 
in this style 


keep hard at it all the 
( Berceuses du Chat,’ No. 1): 


Ex. 5 
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| ° . 
| putting the bass 5th on C 
/as an old-fashioned 
‘would have done. 


| choice of two courses. 


|be most strongly 
| ease. 
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the situation has been saved by 
sharp instead of on D, 
like Brahms 


Notice how 
nincompoop 


Or you can jam alien notes together in this 
fashion (‘ Berceuses du Chat,’ No. 2): 
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the great thing is to get 
other. That will 
harmonic thinker 


Any old notes will do; 
them a little ‘off’ with each 
show people what a daring 
you are. 

As regards your vocal melody, you have the 
You can write a succession 
of notes that mean nothing at all apart from the 
words (never mind what Mr. Leigh Henry may 
say as to the absurdity of making music depend 
on literary suggestions), or you can write in the 
Russian folk-song style. ‘his latter method may 
recommended because of its 
But never forget to show your modernity 
by harmonizing even a child’s folk-song just off 
the key, as thus (No. 3 of the “Trois Histoires 


| pour Enfants’): 


Ex. o. 
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And of course, having hit upon a simple little| Finally, be very careful as to the literary ideas yoy 
dodge of this sort, you must keep it going like an/ set yourself to illustrate. Beware of touching 
obsession. ‘The bass of the last example, for| normal humanity. Don’t sing of men and women, 
instance, runs unchanged through the whole of the | of love and death, of the joy of life, or of any 
nineteen bars of the song. The art is all the more| other matters in which foolish humanity is in. 
dazzling when you can hit upon a figure like this} terested. For one thing, this is what the Germans 


we 
4+ 





(No. 4 of * Pribaoutki’): |do, and the first article of your creed must be 
Ex. 10, /contempt for most things German. In the second 
; = =a: | place, if you try this sort of thing you will invite 


| comparisons with some of the big composers, and 
|that may be awkward for you. The best way to 





\ 63 ; f &c. | prevent people from discovering that there is nothing 
bate | at the bottom of your purse is to refuse loftily to tum 

; - it out. So affect a cheerful, cynical superiority to 
he: a —— | the ordinary human themes, and sing about such 
= o | things as cats, ducks, sparrows, hares, goats, swans, 





| geese, hens, and cookery. 

It is all so absurdly easy that one wonders why 
more composers do not do it. They must be 
either too busy or too lazy. 

All this may not seem at first sight like taking 


and keep it up for no less than twenty-one bars. 
Another safe stunt is to harmonize in 7ths 

instead of in 6ths, and to end without concluding, | 

as thus (*“ Bergeuses du Chat,’ No. 4): | 
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63 ee —=— iB Irving Berlin. Ihave always thought the composer 
of ‘“L’Oiseau de Feu,’ ° Petrouchka,’ certain 
; aes = ae 
—_— |songs, and certain parts of “The Nightingale,’ 
| — ——— 45!/one of the most original geniuses the world 
oS 8 | ; . 
vu 2 a a a of music has ever known.” Our quarrel is 
— not with him, but with the journalists who try 
2-5 fa y force the whole of him d throats 
= ee pe ais Ss to Torce Bi re whole Of him down our throats 
= a indiscriminately. We do not even say that all 
n bien lus beau que ca. p3 y 
in yuUs veg “* ; 7 
2 ws +S these later works are worthless. Some of them 
° « as have decided charm, though it is true that their 
5. = + ag : 
6s — SS SEE EE jt Env. |charm largely depends upon tricks, and so is 
ov . a easily imitable. ‘There is undeniable piquancy in 


some of Stravinsky’s larking about with voices and 
instruments ; but let us frankly call it larking about 
and have done with it. When Stravinsky writes 
‘ Rag-time’ we are invited to look upon it as one 
of the most marvellous works of the day, whereas 
| it seems to us that any one of a hundred other 
composers could have done the thing equally well. 
SayiNg | Does it really take any prompting from heaven to 
play about with discords in this obvious way ?: 
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And whatever you have made up your mind to say, 
keep on saying it, especially if you can convey the 
impression of two impolite people talking at once, 
neither listening to what the other is 
(‘Quatre Chants Russes,’ No. 4) 
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* 1 have not heard * Le Sacre du Printemps." 
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When Puccini does the same sort of thing a 
his representation of an out-of-tune old barrel- 
organ in “Il Tabarro’ 

Ex. 14. 
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we take it for what it is—a sew d'espri¢ requiring 
no particular genius. It is only when Stravinsky 
and his school do the obvious thing that we are 
supposed to go blind with admiration for it. 

Let us then make one thing clear. We are not 
against any composer merely because he is doing 
new things. We merely claim to distinguish 
between the new things that exhibit genius and the 
new things that do not. And we object to having 
the latter stuffed down our throats by a few} 
journalists who have never shown the slightest 
ability to discriminate between the first-rate anc 
the third-rate music of their own adoration. 
Mr. Leigh Henry, for instance, is an admirer of 
Alfredo Casella. I myself regard Casella as one 
of the brightest musical intelligences of the day, 
and an incomparable parodist; but as a composer 
I should say he belongs to the large number of 
people who want to but can’t. Test him by some 
of the pieces of his that Mr. Henry quoted from 
with approval in a recent article on him. This is 
from his “ Inezio’: | 








Ex 55 | 
Andante molto moderato. 
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| High Priests of the Obvious. 


and this from No. 1 of his * Pupazetti’ 
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Is there a student in any of our conservatoires 
who could not turn out this sort of thing by 
the ream? Mr. Henry thinks that this music 
‘possesses a peculiar richness of texture, created 


|not by elaboration but by a kind of tonal-colour- 


synthesis, sometimes concentrated throughout, 
sometimes concentrated by degrees, by successively 
superimposed motives.’ For Mr. Leigh Henry, 
seemingly, it is enough that a piece of music is 
written in a certain style; if the rules of the school 
are complied with, the quality of the thinking is a 
secondary consideration. 

This is what we have been accustomed to call 
academicism. Mr. Leigh Henry and _ his 
associates, in fact, are the new academics, the 
And it 1s because 
we others object to academicism of any sort, to 
the new as well as the old, that we cannot accept a 


| particular piece of work as being excellent merely 
| because it comes out of a particular school. We 


are all looking forward to Stravinsky giving us a 
big work that shall be as fine as the big works of 
his past. But the small works of the last few 
years we can regard only as a mixture of good 


'fun, poor fun, experiment, occasional inspiration, 


and negligible triviality—in any case, as mere studies, 
mere pages trom a sketch-book. 

Mr. Evans, indeed, surmised as much at the end 
of one of his articles. But he had previously 
taken these sketches with a portentous gravity that 
to me was wholly comic. And it was when coming 
out from the concert of these mere sketches that Mr. 
Eugene Goossens, jun., remarked to Mr. Leigh 
Henry that this was ‘the finest thing, the ov/v 
thing, comparatively, in the whole past season’! 
For Mr. Leigh Henry they were ‘the greatest 
musical event’ at which he had been present for 
six years! Can they wonder that we wonder at 
the ease with which they are satisfied ? 


‘The pry College of Music memorial to Sir 
Hubert Parry will be discussed at a meeting in the 
Concert Hall of the College on November 18, at 
5-30 p.m. The meeting is open to past and present 
members, and all who have been connected with the 
College since May, 1883. Meanwhile suggestions 


as to the memorial are invited, and should be 
sent to the hon. secretary of the Memorial Com- 
mittee, Miss Emily Daymond, 17, Kensington 
Square, W.8. 
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SOME NEW SCALES AND CHORDS be gradually assimilated by the veriest beginner. If 


By H. Watrorp Davies. 
The Editor has asked me to enlarge on Mr. 


Kalisch’s short and _ interesting note in the 
October JA/usical Times, on my paper to the 
British Association dealing with what may be 


called euphonic scales. Such scales, based on 
the so-called perfect euphonies (4th, 5th, and 
octave) seem to lie inherently at the back 
of folk-music. Less obviously they seem also 
to play a great part in more complex modern music ; 
and since new chords and scales are in any case 
more than usually significant to music-lovers of to- 
day, I should be very happy to respond to Mr. 
Kalisch’s suggestion, and to attend any meeting of 
musicians which he or any one may care to suggest, 
still better to convene, in order to try and tell them 
what little I know about this important subject, 
and perhaps induce others to tell more. 

In our present system I have found that between 
the plain sounding of any note with its octave and 
the complex sounding of all twelve notes of the 
chromatic scale together, there are 2,047 possible 
soundings of groups of notes, ranging from the 
ordinary two-note groups (which we call intervals) 
to eleven-note groups, which could be chords but at 
present can only be called scales of sorts, having but 
a limited significance and affording limited joy to 
present-day listeners. Some of the many five-note, 
six-note, and seven-note groups will be found to 
sound charmingly new, others have long ago become 
familiar (in certain extended formations), having 
been used as chords of climax by Wagner and 
others in the accepted diatonic system. As an 
example taken at random, I remember the vivid 
ecstasy (thirty years ago) of first hearing the 
following group of notes: 


~ e-— 

S —<— SS =I 

ea 
used as a splendid chord of climax at the end of 
‘The Barber of Bagdad’ (Cornelius), but in a strict 
key-scheme of F sharp major it was no other than 
our old friend the so-called ‘dominant major 1 3th.’ 
Of course, its possible uses in other and more 
subtle ways are legion, and only now begin to be 
apparent. 

Perhaps an explanation of the word ‘sounding,’ 
as used here, is needed. It is taken, for 
want of a better word, to mean any group of 
notes thought of as a whole, however they may be 
presented to the ear. It therefore includes many 
terms applied to various groups of notes, such as 
interval (melodic or harmonic), chord, spread 
chord, arfeggi, broken chord, scale,. phrase, &c. 
And here it should be specially noted that a 
sounding which can only be taken in instantly as 
one chord by an alert and practised mind, may yet 


it be slowly and methodically spread before the ear 
in single notes or in such lesser groupings as a 
beginner’s mind can grasp, it becomes more and 
more easy to take in as a whole. 

New soundings by Schénberg, Scriabin, and very 
many others, whether used only experimentally or 
with masterly certitude, are now daily bewildering 
or pleasing us. But whether they bewilder or please 
(or first do one, then the other), these new relations 
must interest every alive music-lover. They 
are of moment, for example, to Church musicians 
as much as to our friends the operatics and the 
orchestral tone-poets. It would be a lovely thing 
to any of us to gain immediate mental mastery over 
the vast new harmonic riches now to be had for 
the asking, and (so far as they fit into and enrich 
the language) to learn to use them with courage, 
keenness, consistent relevance, and good sense. 
As the chord-vocabulary of the 16th century 
stands to that of° the 18th, so stands 
the 18th to that of the 2oth. As is the lucid 
mastery of resource attained by minds _ like 
Palestrina’s to that attained by Bach, so must 
Bach’s work be to the best achievements of the 
man (or is it to be the group of men?) now due. 

For those who have explored or would like to 
explore the subject in detail for themselves, I will 
venture to add a word about the particular 
example of derived scales quoted by Mr. Kalisch, 
and about two others. 

1.—THE AUGMENTED TRIAD SCALE 


The scale quoted by him is derived fiom the 


chord : 
Gg I 


by measuring the three so-called perfect intervals 
(4th, sth, and 8ve) from its component notes : 
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and by compounding these into close position 
within one octave: 














Perhaps the chief interest of this scale lies 
not so much in its characteristic order of 
tones and semitones as in the positively mystic 
array of common chords and augmented and 
diminished triads which it contains. ‘To quote 


only its common chords and those merely haphazard, 
in catalogue order (so to speak), starting from the 
lowest note of the scale and working upwards, let 
the reader play the following softly, with pedal 
for each chord, and very slightly spread if he 
desires : 
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These are all possible common chords within! off the list agreeably to the mind.) Now if 
the scale. (The first three major chords|the above list be played in arfeggvo style as 


are here repeated at the end merely to round| follows: 
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baffled by them, and the knowing ear will scarcely 
be bored by them. ‘The following, for example, 
a commonplace strain built on _ this 


its possibilities (as a basis for harmonic enterprise 
as well as for purely expressive purposes) 
become gradually obvious. They are indeed is 





























vast. But the learning ear need not beiscale: 
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Its character, both as to melody ond harmony, Comparing this group with the previous example, 


will perhaps not be instantly obvious, familiar as is|it is noteworthy that there are three diminished 
its style and diction to the ordinary musical mind. | triads possible in each of the two scales ; that there 
Many such passages should be made, consistently | are no chords of the diminished 7th in either (this 
within this or any given scale, and many|characteristic alone would give them distinction 
times repeated till their consistency and significance | among the semi-chromatic scales); that there are 
Then a whole new’ vein of| three possible soundings of the familiar dominant 
expressiveness enters the finger-tips of any quick| 7th in each scale; that whereas the first is rich 
player who has taken the trouble to master the |in augmented triads on every one of its nine 
group (or sounding), and he can pass on to another. | degrees, the second has only this augmented triad: 


are clear. 


| 
i 


2.— THE DIMINISHED TRIAD SCALE & SS 
Ppa = 
The scale derived by the same process of u te 


measurement from any given diminished triad : «\? ss 
in its three positions. 


a sit 3.—A SIX-NOTE SOUNDING 


The following is one of the most entrancingly 
interesting six-note soundings : 














and the common major and minor chords which 
can be sounded within that scale are then ten : compounded of the following six common chords: 
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As a scale or arpeggio, whichever it may be, it is piquant, very clear, and very useful, as e.g. : 














If many others of the 2,049 possibilities be| 


carefully studied, the student is led to the 
stimulating reflection that chords and scales are 
lasting things. 
to be found, appreciated, and used—greatly to the | 
enrichment of musical life and experience. ‘They | 
are imperishable because there is nothing in them 
to perish. As the ratio 1 : 2 could not be 
imagined to cease in the created universe with the | 
departure of a man’s mind should it perish, so no 
chords or other orderly soundings (in the sense used 
above) can ever die. They only pass unheeded 
—to the possible loss of the heedless. 

It is well to remember that mathematics does not 
make music. Just as the completest knowledge of 
syntax will not make a poet, so not the most 
exhaustive tables of chords and scales nor the| 
knowledge of them can bring to birth a single good 
new tune. Technique never yet made fantasy ; on the | 
contrary, fantasy makes its own technique. Yet is not 
imagination daily hampered by lack of mastery of 
material? And there seem to be periods when know- 
ledge crawls too farbehind. Great harmonic renewals 


JENNY LIND 

The following memorandum, now printed for 
the first time, was sent by Jenny Lind to 
Sir George Grove on being asked by King Edward 
(then Prince of Wales) to accept the Head 
Professorship for female singing students at the 
Royal College of Music. ~ If I am not appointed,’ 
she added in a covering letter, ‘ you will treat this 
as private. As our readers know, she was 
appointed, and held the post until 1886, the year 
before her death. 


August, 1882. 

“I understand that at the Royal College of 
Music it is intended to train two kinds of pupils 

Foundationers and Paying Pupils. At present 
I propose dealing with the former, whom I shall 
calt Foundationers, irrespective of whether they 
will become entitled to the proposed fuller benefits 
of training and boarding, or of training only. 

*(1.) L assume that such Foundationers will be 
elected in open competition, and will be qualified 
by talent, and (in the case of vocalists more 
particularly) also by a healthy constitution in 
addition to a promising voice 

‘(2.) Supposing that my terms in the letter 
accompenying this Memorandum are found to 
be acceptable, I shall be prepared to teach of 


‘ 


AND 


seem at this moment due or overdue. Old thread- 
bare harmonies are still being tricked out with 
syncopations, over-coloured robes and other devices 


They are there in nature, waiting| perhaps to cover their nakedness. In rag-time it was 


not the ‘rag’ that bored us to desolation ; on the 
contrary, it was the poor old shred of a conventional 
musical sentence that was being tricked out and 
ragged just because it was so appallingly worn out. 
We are in the position of harmonic builders pre- 
eminently to-day, as they were in the early 17th 
century, but with a vastly greater task ahead, and 
a vastly greater heritage behind us. It is not 
necessary to scrap the minor and major scales ; we 
need only to realise that they are two out of exactly 
four hundred and sixty-two seven-note soundings, 
not one of which is without its significance, not one 
without its serviceability to a master-builder, though 
probably no other two are more worth future 
composers’ attention than the two upon which Bach 
built his ° Forty-eight,’ Beethoven his © Nine,’ and 
Wagner his ‘Ring.’ Let us take out of ou 
treasure things new and old, since all real musicians 
necessarily become ‘disciples of the Kingdom.’ 


THE R.C.M. 
such Foundationers classes of three (3) in one 
hour, each class twice a week. It being under 
st od : 
(a.) That I adopt class-teaching ; 
(4.) That the grouping of the pupils in each 
class depends upon myself ; 
(c.) That the above-named two hours a week 
for each class constitute the minimum 
of time required, and that subsequently, 
according to circumstances, an increase 
of time for tuition may be requisite. 
“Upon this footing the maximum of time I 
should be able personally to devote to the said 
class-teaching would be four days a week, three 
(3) hours each of the four days. Consequently as 
a maximum I would teach 18 pupils in six classes. 

*(3.) For my own classes I would naturally 
claim the right of selection and the power of 
rejection of pupils on the Foundation, but as 
Head Professor of this (Female) Department, | 
shall also require a veto on the admission at all of 
unqualified or untalented pupils (Foundationers) 
into any of the other classes of this Department, 
and I take this opportunity to state that a Female 
Foundationer elected .should, as a rule, not begin 
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l 
the study of singing before the age of seventeen to singing Department, I venture to suggest the 
eighteen, and not later than from twenty-two to| appointment of another Head Professor, to take 
twenty-three. | the entire charge of it; and I do so as a matter of 

‘(4.) I beg leave to state what I consider essentia/ | duty, having regard both to the possible numbers 
for the training of a vocalist Foundationer, in of the paying pupils, as also to the responsibility 
addition to her principal singing study : and labour I am undertaking in respect of the 
(i) Sobdaing properly classed and under the| Foundationers as set forth in the Previous para- 

cna tins taal professor ; graphs, a responsibility already sufficiently serious 
(ii.) Pianoforte and musical harmony ; oe reanat ane ene. 
(8.) In conclusion—If from circumstances 


i) ((a) English(pure enunciation, poetry, &c.);| . . : — . 
(ili) (3) Declamation : |which at the present time it is impossible to 


(iv.) One foreign Janguage at least ; and, as in| Judge of, it should be thought desirable that I 
course of time instruction in one or| ould hold a conference or class for singing 
other of the above-named subjects can | teachers of my own Department, or even of others 
be lessened or replaced by— not so connected, I shall be quite prepared to do 

(y.) Concerted vocal music : so; and I am not without hope that thus, in a 

(vi.) Deportment, &c. measure, the genuine Italian method of singing 

may be preserved—a method which I, by long 

‘In urging these subjects of study, and in the| experience, have been taught to consider the only 

order in which they are named, I have taken for) one capable of developing to the utmost the 

granted that the Institution will be in a position to | powers of the human voice, thereby enabling it 

allow what is deemed requisite for the training of |to become the free and unfettered interpreter of 
the Foundationers. I have consequently been) soul and mind. 

guided by what I believe to be the receptive ‘ (Signed) Jenny Linp-Go.pscumpt.’ 

capacity of young students, and have not lost 

sight of the difficulty of classing the various ——$_______— 

students for the different subjects, so as to allow 

them proper time for private study and needful THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 

rest. And, it should perhaps be added here, that | (Continued om October number, page 675) 

the subjects of training which I have named above | By Heaver Quace 

embrace the education of a vocalist generally, 

while the Stage has its additional requirements. 

‘(5.) I assume the College to be in a position| Thanks to the old theorists who, for want of 
to exercise control over the persons elected | something better to do, wrote all sorts of ingenious 

Foundationers, as to the term of years they should| canons that had no more relation to music than 

remain in the Institution (subject of course to their| acrostics have to poetry, the canon form is still 

proving themselves worthy of its privileges). And| regarded as little more than a scientific device. 
while I do not presume to propose anything definite | The reader who doubts this is advised to read the 
or precise, I can but consider three years to be the article on the subject in ‘Grove,’ and the second 
minimum of time necessary for the training of a| half of Prout’s “Double Counterpoint and Canon.’ 
vocalist on the Foundation, while a term of from | In both he will find the minimum of reference to 
four to five years would be desirable—nay,|the expressive possibilities of the form. Yet 
| modern as well as old music gives us ample proof 


requisite. 

*(6.) During my possible connection with the |f this expressive power. I need mention only 
Royal College of Music the female vocalist | 9" modern example—a very striking one, and 
Foundationers admitted to the Institution will | [> happily, familiar — Franck’s Symphony. 
probably exceed in number the pupils I can have | Nobody can hear the canonic portions of the first 
in my own classes. Additional professors will | and last movements without being aware that the 
then have to be appointed to teach them: in| result of the device is an increase in the emotional 
which event I have no doubt that the Council, | ™temsity. In the first movement the canonic 
in order to ensure unity in the teaching in my | ‘eatment accentuates the feeling of struggle ; in 
Department, will grant me a voice in the appoint-|the /#a/e it induces a kind of headlong 
ment of these masters, and, in case any respon- | '™Petuosity that makes the splendid, joyous 
sibility remained attaching to me for the teaching | theme more exultant than ever. 
of such pupils, also the power of inspecting their | Apart from this intensifying power, of course, a 
classes. At the same time I should be willing, if | good canon pleases both mind and ear by the ease 
it were found practicable, and subject of course | with which 5 ee 6 technical problem. 
to limits to be agreed upon, to admit of these | These things being so, we need not be surprised 
students as /ésfeners into my own classes, as is the | find that the canonic preludes - the Little 
custom in some foreign conservatoires. | Organ Book ’ are among the most striking in the 
‘ ; : _ |set. There are eight of them,” and in variety both 
(7.) I would now refer to paying pupils. As it) — : : oacanbocaacbiceal 
will be necessary from the outset to make provision | | * Spitta makes the number nine by including ‘ Herr Jesu Christ, 
for the teaching of this branch of the tie Ce ree is an —— of free canonic imitation 


Ill.— Tue LitrLe Orcan Boox’—(contd.) 
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in crotchets and one in quavers. 


an &-ft. principal on the manual. 
are by Bach. 


ment. 


(The direction Andante perhaps implies 


deliberate a movement. ) 
phrases end on a discord. 


in order to show the harmony at a glance : 


Fx. 1. 





(Tenor prominent.) J 2 2 P 
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The a'to part has to keep moving in a somewhat 


monotony when the piece is properly registered, 
because the centre of interest is so plainly the 
chorale, especially the tenor version. 

Coming to the Christmas section, we find the 
same method employed in the piece on In dulci 
jubilo.’ ‘This is easily one of the best of all Bach’s 
chorale preludes, on the score of both skill and 
effect. Not only have we a canon in the octave 
between treble and tenor, but the two free parts 
are also in canon during the first half of the 
movement. The result of this double allowance 
of ingenuity is not a pedantic essay, but a piece of 
singular brightness. The writing shows a great 
advance on that in the prelude mentioned above. 
There is far more enterprise and freedom in the 
iccompanying voices, and Bach is never at a 
loss. The gaiety and grace suggest Mozart’s 
canonic writing at its best. Editions vary con- 
siderably in their laying-out of this piece. In 
some cases the editors have retained the original 
position of the pedal part, which involves an 
F sharp above the stave——a note found on few 
English organs. 

In the Mendelssohn autograph the pedal stop 
is marked 8-ft. The Novello edition, in giving 
the pedal part an octave lower, retains the original 
effect by indicating a 4-ft. stop. As a rule, the 
manual parts are given to one keyboard. The 
Novello edition suggests two, but the arrangement 
—effective as it is in showing the canonic working | 


of method and expression they are remarkable. of the alto and (real) bass—is hardly practicable, 
In the first of the Advent pieces (“Gottes Sohn ist | as it calls for some stretches that few hands will be 
kommen’) we have a canon in the octave between ; 
treble and tenor, with two free parts, one entirely | 
The tenor is/| of three notes against two was intended by Bach. 
played by the pedals with an 8-ft. trumpet against | Notation in those days was an approximate alflair 
These directions | in many respects. t 
The Novello edition suggests the | treatment of the repeated notes in the Breitkopf & 
playing of the left-hand part on a second manual 
with a 16-ft. stop as well—an effective arrange- 
There is a delightful flow about this piece | besides being far easier to play. 
when played with the quietly-festive pace demanded. 
too | & Hiirtel editions. 
As examples of Bach’s 
freedom, note that the first four of the six pedal|one manual throughout, and changing repeated 
Here is the close of | crotchets into alternate crotchets and quavers : 

the first, the pedal part being written in the tenor | 


narrow field at times, but there is no sense of | 


|able to manage. ™* 
It is a question whether the simultaneous use 


For this reason, Naumann’s 


It certainly 
rhythmically, 
Here are a few 
specimen bars from the Novello, and the Breitkopf 
The player who wishes to adopt 
the latter reading can easily do so by playing on 


Hirtel edition is probably justified. 
makes the whole piece brighter 
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* In Book xiii. of the Novello edition it is laid out for one manual, 
besides being rather more conveniently arranged in other respects. 
In last month's .l/usical 7imes 1 stated that Books xiii. and xiv. * are 
now superseded, their contents appearing in the later books.’ I find 
that this is only partly true, as xiii. and xiv. contain several preludes 
that are not included in the other volumes. Moreover, even in the 
case of duplicated pieces, the editing and arrangement are often 
different. 

+ The work under notice provides us with a good example. For 
the triplets Bach writes quavers instead of the crotchets called for by 
the minim unit. 
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The last two bars are most conveniently played 
thus: 





| oi e - 4 
™ ae Se a 
Fx. 3. —————— oS 
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It is unfortunate that this prelude—perhaps the 
most engaging little organ-piece Bach ever wrote— 
should suffer from being set forth usually in a 
form that makes it appear forbiddingly difficult. 
It is far from easy as laid out by Naumann, but | 
the player is encouraged by being met half-way, as 
well as by the clearness of the appeal to the eye. 

Among the Passiontide preludes are four canons 
of great interest and effect. That on ‘O Lamm 


Its successor, ‘Christus, der uns selig macht’ 
is even more discordant. Bach evidently had in 
mind the second half of the text: 


See the sinless Son of God 
Shameful mockings bearing, 

Bitter taunts, a cruel rod, 
Doom of sinners sharing. 


Again we have a feint at a double canon, but 
after the first few bars the imitation between the 
free parts is fragmentary. The chromatic scale- 
figure with which Bach so often accompanies 
reference to the Crucifixion is a powerful factor 
throughout. This is one of the most relentlessly 
discordant pieces in all Bach. In order to bring 
out its almost savage quality it should be played # 
with a very powerful pedal reed, and at a pace so 
deliberate that none of its asperities are smoothed 
over. 

The prelude on ‘ Hilf Gott, das mir’s gelinge’ 
is a puzzle at first sight. It isa canon at the fifth 
below between treble and alto, with a tenor part in 





Gottes, unschuldig’ sets out like a double canon, 
but after the first few bars resolves itself into a! 
canon at the fifth above between tenor (pedal 8-ft.) 
and alto. The free parts are beautiful examples 


of the long-drawn sinuous melodies of which Bach | 


seemed to have an inexhaustible supply. Here, 
as in the canons already discussed, we find the 
phrases of the chorale usually ending on a discord. 
Even the final cadence has an element of surprise 
owing to the keynote F with which the leading 
voice ends being taken as the third of the relative 
minor, and sustained while the second voice and 
the free parts effect a plagal cadence: 


Ex. 4. (Tenor prominent.) 
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The tiny piece on ‘Christe, du Lamm Gottes’ 
is a canon at the twelfth above between tenor and 
treble. The tune however is almost lost sight of, 
the ear being occupied with the scale-passage of 
six notes with which the three free parts are 
occupied. This sixteen bar prelude is likely to be 
passed over, partly on account of its brevity, and 
perhaps even more because of its passing-note 
roughness. On acquaintance it gets hold of one 
in a curious way. Not often is so much suggested 
in so small a space. 


semiquaver triplets which run cheerfully hither 


| and thither over three octaves, and a bass hardly 


| less enterprising though slower of gait. Why this 
animation—even gaiety—in a Passiontide prelude ? 
If we look at the hymn we see that Bach, ever 
| susceptible to words, evidently seized on *frolich’ 
| and ‘singen.’ The result is a piece of great charm 
| and originality, though these qualities are somewhat 
lat the mercy of the registration. The flowing 
/tenor part must be played with stops sufficiently 
telling to be distinct in the lower notes, but not 
over-prominent in the higher. The best plan will 
perhaps be a light 8-ft. and 4-ft. on the Swell or 
}enclosed Choir, with the box slightly open when 
|the part is low and closed as it rises above the 
chorale. 

Of the two remaining canons that on ° Erschienen 
ist der herrliche Tag’ was quoted in our last 
chapter, and the one on ‘Liebster Jesu’ is a 
straightforward little piece that calls for no 
comment. 

The student who feels disposed to join in the 
popular cry of ‘down with rules’ will do well to 
give his mind to these eight canons for a space. 
Let him learn to play them fluently (they are far 
from easy) with a well schemed registration and 
with the text of the hymn at the back of his mind, 
and he will see that the most stringent rules, so 
far from hampering a composer’s delivery, may 
even make it more striking. But of course the 
composer must have something to deliver. 

As a general principle in registering these eight 
preludes we should avoid over-insistence on the 
canon. The cantus firmus should be prominent, 
with the imitation as a kind of shadow thrown 
against the free parts. As Schweitzer says, ‘the 
piece is not there for the sake of the canon, but 
the canon for the sake of the piece.’ 

The examples of ground bass need not detain 
us long. Bach’s use of the device in the * Little 
Organ Book’ is so free that we may regard it merely 
as a development of the descriptive-motive idea. 
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In our last chapter we saw something of the kind | making excursions to the bottom of the keyboard, 
in the preludes on ‘Durch Adam’s. Fall’ and/sometimes hanging round the pedal part, with 
‘ Erstanden ist der heil’ge Christ.’ Composers| heavy eflect when loud stops are used. Here is 
from a very early date must have realised that the | a plan that will be found effective on most organs. 
ground bass held considerable dramatic possibilities. | A rather soft Great (8-ft. flute or stopped diapason) 
They began writing variations over a bass as | coupled to Swell, very soft 2-ft. (no 4-ft. stops). 
exercises in skill, finding a repeated bass a very| Box closed most of the time or opened so slightly 
easy way of obtaining the homogeneity that so often | that the 2-ft. is never more than a kind of delicate 
escaped them at other times. But it must soon| tingle. Pedal coupled to Great, with soft 8-ft. and 
have become obvious that given a really significant | 16-ft., and the Choir clarinet coupled for the 
bass the form might become a powerful medium | es/vafo only. The pace should be quick. The 
forexpression. ‘The short step to a descriptive bass | whole movement then suggests bells, not only by 
was easily taken, and there resulted a form which| means of the registration, but also because of the 
is very much in favour with modern composers, | manual scale-passages and the constantly-repeated : 
though of course it is now amplified in countless cess ah, 
ways. It is a long road from some of the examples Ex. 8. EE — = f= = 
in the ‘Little Organ Book’ to Elgar’s Carillon,’ | _ a 
but the road is plain. 

Perhaps the finest specimen is the prelude on 
“Heut triumphiret Gottes Sohn.’ The pedal part 
consists of a five-fold delivery of this vigorous 
theme : 








lof the chorale melody. The shakes at the end, 
| which are irritating when the piece is played rather 
slowly and loudly, become delightful under this 
light treatment. ‘This prelude is a fine technical 
| study, played at a good speed. 
eo3 <> = iy be remaining ground basses, mention need 
) a as — t—£-+)| be made of one only—that of Puer natus in 
Bethlehem.’ It is surmised that Bach meant it 
= to depict the bowings of the Magi as they advanced 
~~ ee  * | to the cradle. 
| If this is so, its appeal is to the eye rather than 
with a kind of Coda under the final Alleluia of | to the ear: 
the chorale. The figure is modified slightly at} p, 4. 


Ex. 5. 





 @ 





. . . | 
each appearance, and is used in various keys. lu S2eFe -—+ 2.25 a E 
. . . p--%, — —— — —— + i —== ——- + — 
is no doubt suggestive of trampling death under! i t = 4 


foot. or (as some commentators think) of treading | ; eas ; ’ 
the wine-press—a biblical expression used in a| A” alternative suggestion is that the piece is a 
good many Passiontide and Easter hymns. In| lullaby, the bass representing a rocking of the 
support of the latter view it is worth noting that in| ¢T™dle, but the character of the music as a whole 
the Cantata ‘God goeth up,’ a reference to the | 40es not support this view. ; am 
wine-press is accompanied by a figure very| | “nother prelude on which opinions differ as to 
similar to the first portion of Ex. 5. the poetic intent is that on Herr Gott, nun 
In ‘Wir danken dir, Herr Jesu Christ,’ we have | Schleuss den Himmel auf’ (" Lord God, now open 
this figure as a pedal ostinato : wide ‘Thy heaven’). The text is a kind of 
deathbed meditation. Some authorities say that 





Ex.6. Gis e : ~ = = the pedal part represents a knocking at the door of 
ae on Heaven ; others, that it figures the weary steps of 
ee ee eee 


the pilgrims; yet others, that the continuous and 
But perhaps the most picturesque bass is that of | rolling left-hand passage is descriptive of the sick 


‘In dir ist Freude,’ a hymn for New Year’s Day: | man’s suffering. ‘The main point, surely, is that 
In Thee is gladness the combination of the two supply an urgently- 
Amid all sadness, expressive undercurrent to the melody. ‘This is 
Jesu, Sunshine of my heart ! one of the most beautiful works in the set, and 


;|makes a wide appeal without regard to any 


The pedals deliver the theme : i ; 7 
_ programme. ‘The finish and consistency of the 


es.) 6 = SS ets writing are alike remarkable. Here is the first 
wX+ 7 ry a “ — “ nae ~ 
——— a o phrase : 
nineteen times, besides making a few references to | E*- 1°- Aaltegrette 
Jian. . 
the chorale melody. ———— — 
ath ; : a , ° Seen — = eee 
lhere is good ground for Pirro’s suggestion that | ——— Za ee 


Bach played this motive with a 4-ft. glockenspiel | 
added to the ordinary registration. This delight-| 
fully naive piece is usually marked to be played 
with loud and heavy stops, but I venture to suggest | 
that a light scheme is better. The writing for the| 
left hand suggests the earlier methods of Bach in| 
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Among the more pictorial examples attention may 
be drawn to two in which scale-passages are 
employed to suggest flight. In‘ Vom Himmel kam 
der Engel Schaar’ (* From heaven came the angel 
host’) the angelic flight is represented by rapid 
scale-passages in the inner parts and by a slower 
one in the bass. This piece can hardly be played 
too rapidly. ‘Turning to the hymn for the dying 
“Ach wie nichtig, ach wie fliichtig’ (“O how 
| cheating, O how fleeting’) we find this very different 



































———— ne 'kind of flight expressed also by two inner voices 
a et ae ae ‘ | moving scalewise. But here the pedal part is 


eee ; : 
| Significant in quite another way. Its short three- 


note motives, ending in every case with a falling 
| octave, seem to be quietly insisting on the words 
|‘ wie wichtig.’ 
— | Many of the preludes, especially those in which 
— |the expression is general rather than particular, 
The remainder of the preludes in the ‘ Little} lend themselves to several methods of performance. 
Organ Book’ fall roughly into two groups. In one | Perhaps the finest piece of polyphony in the book 
the chorale is developed into a long-drawn florid | is the prelude on “Christ wir sollen loben schon, 
melody, in the other and far larger group we find| in which the chorale melody is in the alto, slightly 
the tune stated with little or no embellishment | ornamented and surrounded by three parts full of 
against a polyphonic background of a more or less interest. lhis piece may be played very softly or 
descriptive character. Of the three pieces of the) very loudly with equally good eflect, provided the 
former type ene, ‘O Mensch, bewein,’ is well known | pace be so moderate as to give the splendid counter- 
and calls for no comment beyond a remark as to} point full scope. But probably few will be tempted 
the importance of playing it vexy slowly. ‘The| to play it fast. The texture is something to linger 
little piece on ‘ Das alte Jahr vergangen ist’ (‘ The | ever, and all sorts of interesting things happen on 
old year is dying’) is perhaps even more expressive, | the way. The pedal part is worth looking at 
owing to the poignancy of its harmony and a| alone for its insistent rhythm and its wide _— 
certain broken character in its utterance brought; The prelude on Jesu, meine Freude’ may be 
about by the occasional resting of the under voices. | played effectively in three ways. It is well suited 
Note here that Bach does not reproduce the| with a big mass of diapason tone, or by soft 
sentiment of the hymn, which is one of thankful-| expressive stops. Best of all, however, is the 
ness for preservation during the past year. He | Playing of the beautiful tenor on a separate manual 
was captured by the first line, and never got beyond | with a stop of the same power as that used for 
the word * vergangen > The third prelude of the | the other voices, but of a ditlerent colour. The 
arabesque type, that on ‘Wenn wir in héchsten| tenor part then comes to the surface from time to 
Nothen sein’ (“ When we are in deepest need’), is| time ina fascinating way. 
so simple and diatonic that a casual playing over| | But the whole set give great scope for registra- 
leaves one with an impression that there is nothing | tion, although most of the numbers are well able 
Its really touching character is revealed | tO dispense with anything beyond a quite simple 

















In it. 
only on full acquaintance. Observe too that the | scheme. 

three simple supporting parts carry out the idea| The reader to whom these works are new may 
of the text by being based on the opening phrase of | be warned against a hasty opinion based = 8 
the melody. All these three pieces have their| teading through, especially at the pianoforte. No 
florid melodic line made still more elaborate by | other works of Bach yield up so little of their secret 
numerous ornaments. At the risk of being called|0n a first acquaintance. As Parry says (alter 
a vandal I suggest that the ornaments may well be| describing it as a lovable little collection ’) : 


omitted. ‘They belong to the clavecin rather than | ‘ There is hardly any work of Bach’s which 
to the organ, and they add a great deal to the) brings the hearer into more intimate relations 
technical difficulty without contributing anything| with him, or one more suffused with his per- 
notable on the expressive side. On the contrary.| sonality. . . . It is indeed not a work for 
in some cases they induce a trivial and showy| the public at all, but for those who can 
effect. Moreover they are as a whole obsolete, | enter into converse with a great mind in 
and they are apt to give an antiquated effect to| the things which meant most to him.’ 

music which is still vital. ‘The most we can safely 
do is to make use of a judicious selection. After 
all, such things were always more or less ad //é/tum,| plenty of the public no Jess able than players to 
so that in omitting some of them we are doing no|’ enter into converse with a great mind,’ even when 
more than exercising a traditional right of choice.|the converse is so intimate as in this case. It 


We may fairly assume, however, that there are 


The preludes with the melody delivered plainly | is merely a question of the players doing their duty 
in the treble as a rule speak for themselves. | and bringing the parties together. 
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The Little Organ Book’ is unexpectedly 
difficult, and the technical obstacles are as a rule 
not of the conventional type that the student has 
conquered in his instruction book. That is why 
the beginning organist’ should be put to work on 
the © Littlke Organ Book’ as soon as possible, and 
kept at it in preference to spending time over 
material—including some of the weaker fugues of 
Bach—that he will never want to play later on. 
These little pieces he will play more and more as 
long as he plays anything. 

As to the general level of excellence, I believe 
that all who have lived with the collection for 
years will agree that of the whole forty-five 
pieces only two are failures— Puer Natus’ 
(because its inner parts seem to stick and its 
intention is not clear) and ‘These are the holy 
Ten Commandments’ (which is so appropriately 
dogmatic as to be hopelessly unmusical). 

As a practical point, it may be added that owing to | 
the shortness of most of the preludes they may well | 
be played in groups of three or four. Effective | 
and well-contrasted little suites may easily be 
arranged. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the pauses merely indicate the end of the chorale 
phrases and have not their usual meaning. | 

I began last month’s chapter by saying that | 
perhaps too much has been made of the 
programmatic side of the chorale preludes. It is| 
right and helpful that we should know something | 
of this side, but we shall miss the spirit of the| 
music if we imagine it to be more than very | 
slightly dependent upon its descriptive features. | 
Moreover, as we have seen, commentators are by | 
no means agreed as to Bach’s intention in some 
cases. 

There is also a tendency to regard Bach as | 
having been the first to employ pictorial methods. 
It will be agreed that many of the descriptive 
figures are merely the convertional formule by | 
which the same emotiona! states have been) 
expressed for a long time, and will no doubt be 
expressed for a good many years to come. It is 
less generally known that they were by way of 
being conventions before Bach was born. ‘There 
is hardly one of the long series used by Bach that 
cannot be found similarly employed in the chorale 
preludes of his predecessors. Moreover, the idea 
of organ solos or accompaniments illustrating the 
text associated with the chorale dates from the 
primitive days of organ music. Pirro, quoting 
Mattheson’s “Ehrenpforte’ (1740) tells us of 
Christoph Raupach, organist at Stralsund, who in 
1710 used to give recitals after the Sunday service, 
the programme consisting of improvisations on 
choral melodies. He aimed at illustrating the 
words to which the tune was sung, and in order to 
avoid a misfire he distributed a printed explanation 
of the items among the audience. Pirro gives the 
scheme of a _ three movement sonata thus 
improvised. 

The * Little Organ Book,’ then, was no innova- 
tion save in the fact of its being a carefully 
planned work, carrying out consistently methods 














that had so far been used in an isolated or 
haphazard way. No work of Bach contains so 
little original matter. In many cases two of the 
constituents—the chorale melody and the charac- 
teristic motive—were common property. ‘lo 
make matters worse, some of the chorales are 
dull, especially when treated as slow canti fermi. 
Bach was as yet only at the beginning of his prime 
}as a composer. He was destined to produce 
some of the colossal things in music. Yet all who 
have thoroughly grasped these little pieces will 
agree that he never showed his genius more 
convincingly than when time after time he thus 
took two—sometimes three—conventions and 
produced from them not another convention but a 
poem. It is Abt Vogler with a difference: 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to 

man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, 
but a star. 

Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is nought : 

It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said : 

Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought ; 

And there! Ye have seen and heard... . 








(To be continued.) 


jnterludes 


An episode in the life of Jenny Lind of which 
little seems to be known was the tour in America. 
As a rule it is barely mentioned, and yet it deserves 
record as one of the curiosities of musical history. 
Could there be a more oddly assorted couple than 
a great singer and a showman—especially such a 
singer as Jenny Lind and such a showman as 
P. ‘T. Barnum ? 

Turning over the ‘ Twopenny Box’ at a second- 
hand bookseller’s a few years ago I unearthed a 
tattered little volume whose title-page at once 
captured me and my twopence : 

BARNUM, 
THE YANKEE SHOWMAN, 
AND 
PRINCE OF HUMBUGS. 





WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

I had no thought of finding any musical interest 
in the work, and was pleasantly surprised when, 
after enjoying accounts of such enterprises as 
General Tom Thumb, the Mermaid (a stuffed 
monkey), the model of Niagara ‘with real 
water’ (one barrel thereof kept on the run by 
means of a pump and reservoir), &c., I came 
to a chapter headed “The Jenny Lind Enterprise.’ 
As the book is no doubt long since out of print, 
and as particulars of the tour have not appeared in 
the musical press, at all events for a good many 
years, the present seems a fitting moment for a 
dip into it: 

In October, 1849 [says Barnum], I first conceived 

the idea of bringing Jenny Lind to this country. I 

had never heard her sing, inasmuch as she arrived in 

London a few weeks after I quitted it with General 

Tom Thumb. Her reputation, however, was sufficient 

for me. 
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He carefully figured things out, and saw a 
. . 

prospect of “immense pecuniary success.’ There 
was risk in the fact that the American public 
had long associated his name with humbug, but 
he decided he could afford to lose fifty thousand 
dollars on the venture, so he set to work to 
pull the necessary strings. First, an emissary 
had to be chosen : 

I found in Mr. John Hall Wilton, an Englishman, 
who had visited this country with the Sax-Horn 
Players, the best man whom I knew for that 
purpose. A few minutes sufficed to make the engage- 
ment with him, by which I was to pay only his 
expenses if he did not succeed in his mission, but 
by which also he was to be paid a large sum of 
money if he succeeded in bringing Jenny Lind to our 
shores, on any terms within a liberal schedule, which 
I set forth to him in writing. 


Briefly the terms were an offer of sixty thousand 
dollars for a hundred nights, or a_ sharing 
arrangement. If this offer were not accepted, 
Wilton was authorised to increase it to 150,000 
dollars and all expenses (including servants, 
carriage, secretary, and three musical assistants of 
her own choice) for a hundred and fifty nights. 

Wilton found on his arrival in London that the 
singer was On the Continent. In reply to his 
letters she said that if she came to America, Julius 
Benedict and Signor Belletti, a baritone, must 
come too. These artists were in London, and 
Wilton lost no time in making an arrangement with 
them. He then started for Lubeck, where Jenny 
Lind was staying. She told him of other offers for 
an American tour, and frankly admitted she had 
been given to understand that Barnum was a 
‘humbug and a showman who would not scruple 
to put her in a box and exhibit her to all and 
sundry at twenty-five cents a head.’ In due course 
she was satisfied as to his dona fides, and in 
February, 1850, the tour was settled. Barnum 
placed 187,500 dollars at a London bankers 
immediately, as per agreement, though only after 
a good deal of selling, borrowing, and mortgaging. 

Two days after hearing of Wilton’s success 
Barnum began his press campaign. He gives the 
following extract from his first letter to the New 
York papers : 

Perhaps I may not make any money by this enter- 
prise; but I assure vou that if I knew Ishould not make 
a farthing profit, I would ratify the engagement, so 
anxious am I that the United States should be visited 
by alady whose vocal powers have never beenapproached | 
by any other human being, and whose character is 
charity, simplicity, and goodness personified. . . . Since 
her débit in England she has given to the poor from 
her own private purse more than the whole amount 
. which I have engaged to pay her, and the proceeds of 
concerts for charitable purposes in Great Britain, where 
she has sung gratuitously, have realised more than ten 
times that amount. 


_ Barnum showed excellent judgment in engineer- 
ing the tour. For example, although Jenny Lind 








had intended singing no more in England prior to| 
her departure for America, and had in fact declined | 
some London engagements, he persuaded her to 


give two concerts at Liverpool on the eve of 
sailing : 


My object in making this request was to add the 
éclat of ‘hat side to the excitement on /A7s side of the 
Atlantic, which was already nearly up to fever heat. 


Who was the ‘music critic from London’ 
mentioned in the following paragraph ? 


The first of the two Liverpool concerts was given the 
night previous to the departure of a steamer for 
America. My agent had procured the services of a 
music critic from London, who finished his account of 
this concert at half past one o’clock the same night, or 
rather the following morning, and at two o’clock my 
agent was overseeing its insertion ina Liverpool morning 
paper, numbers of which he forwarded to me by the 
steamer on the same day. The re-publication of the 
criticism in the American press, including an account 
ofthe enthusiasm which prevailed at her trans-Atlantic 
concert, had the desired effect. 


A slow and tortuous proceeding this seems to 
us, in these days of cables and wireless. 


On Sunday, September I, the steamer bearing the 
party hove in sight, and immediately afterwards I was 
on board and had taken Jenny Lind by the hand. 

After a few moments’ conversation she asked me when 
and where I had heard her sing. 

‘I never had the pleasure of seeing you before in my 
life,’ I replied. 

* How is it possible that you dared risk so much 
money on a person whom you never heard sing ?’ she 
asked in surprise. 

‘TI risked it on your reputation, which in musical 
matters I would much rather trust than my own 
judgment,’ I replied. 


However, there was a good deal more in it than 
that, though he adds it only-in an aside to the 
. ‘ . 
reader. He really relied only prominently’ on 
her artistic reputation : 

I also took largely into my estimate of her success 
with all classes of the American public, her character 
for extraordinary benevolence and generosity. Without 
this peculiarity in her disposition I never would have 
dared make the engagement which I did, as I felt sure 
there were multitudes of individuals in America who 
would be prompted to attend her concerts by this 
feeling alone. 


The landing was witnessed by thousands of 
enthusiasts, one of whom obligingly added to the 
effect by falling overboard from a sloop and being 
promptly rescued. 

A superb bower of green trees, decorated with 
beautiful flags, was discovered upon the wharf, 
together with two triumphal arches, on one of which 
was inscribed ‘Welcome, Jenny Lind.’ The second 
was surmounted by an American eagle, and bore the 
inscription, ‘Welcometo America!’ These decorations 
were not produced by magic, and I do not know that 
I can reasonably find fault with some persons who 
suspected that I had a hand in their erection. 


But having evolved a bower and a couple of 
arches, he might have crowned the work by hitting 
on some less poverty-stricken inscriptions. 

Barnum’s carriage was in waiting, the party got 
in, and with the showman on the box beside the 
driver, a triumphal progress was made to Irving 
House : 


Within ten minutes of our arrival at Irving House, 
not less than ten thousand persons had congregated 
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round the entrance in Broadway, nor was the number 
diminished before nine o’clock in the evening [about 
eight hours later]. 

At her request I dined with her that afternoon, and 
when, according to European custom, she prepared to 
pledge me in a glass of wine, she was somewhat 
surprised at my saying, “Miss Lind, I do not think 
vou can ask any other favour on earth which I would 
not gladly grant; but I am a teetotaller, and must beg 
to be permitted to drink your health and happiness in 
a glass of cold water.’ 





| However, Barnum again takes the reader into 
| . . . 
| his confidence, admitting that he was less generous 


| than he seemed to be. He saw the money rolling 
‘in, and thought it wise to forestall envious 
| outsiders who might try to persuade the singer that 
| she was not receiving a fair share-—which is just 
| what happened before long. 

| The first concert drew an audience of five 
| thousand, and the enthusiasm ‘was probably never 


Pussyfoot! or, as a French journal had it the! before equalled in the world’: 


other day, “ Foot of Cat!’ 


The enthusiasm of the arrival scenes were well 
maintained : 

At twelve o’clock that night she was serenaded by 
the New York Musical Fund Society, numbering on 
that occasion two hundred musicians. They were 
escorted to Irving House by about three hundred 
firemen in their red shirts, bearing torches. At least 
twenty thousand persons were present. The calls for 
Jenny Lind were so vehement that I led her through 
the window to the balcony. The loud cheers lasted 
for several minutes before the serenade was permitted 
again to proceed, 

This kind of thing went on for weeks. Her 
Fee ‘. . 
rooms were thronged by visitors, including the 
magnates of the land in both Church and State.’ 
Barnum was all out, however, for capturing the 
man in the street, knowing that a prolonged tour 
would be a frost without that numerous person : 


It was with some difficulty that I prevented the 
fashionables from monopolising her altogether, and thus, 
as I believe, sadly marring my interests by cutting her 
olf from the warm sympathies which she had awakened 
among the masses. Presents of all sorts were showered 
upon her Songs, quadrilles, and polkas were 
dedicated to her, and poets sang in her praises. We 
had Jenny Lind gloves, Jenny Lind bonnets, Jenny 
Lind riding hats, Jenny Lind shawls; mantillas, robes, 
chairs, pianos—in fact everything was 
Jenny Lind,— 


sofas. 


state of things calculated to make any showman 
rub his hands. ‘The poets were stimulated by the 
prospect of a prize of 200 dollars (offered by 
Barnum, of The winner was Bayard 
laylor, whose lines were set to music by Julius 
Senedict. Barnum was in some ways a very simple 


- 


‘ 


course). 


person. He shows this constantly throughout his 
book. His comment on the _ prize-giving is 


delightfully naive : 

This award, although it gave general satisfaction, 
yet was met with disfavour by several disappointed poets, 
who, notwithstanding the decision of the committee, 
persisted in believing and declaring their own productions 
to be the best. 


almost incredible—behaviour! And from 
Now had they been composers... . 


Unique 
poets, too! 


Most of the tickets for the first concert were 
sold by auction, and the receipts promised to be 
so large that Barnum offered the singer a larger 
share than had been agreed on: 

Jenny looked at me with astonishment. ° 

She grasped me cordially by the hand, and exclaimed, 

*Mr. Barnum, you are a gentleman of honour, You 


I will sing for you as long as 
I will sing for you in America—in Europe 
~anywhere !’ 


are generous. 


you please. 





As Mr. Benedict led her before the footlights the 
| entire audience rose to their feet and welcomed her 
with three cheers, accompanied by the waving of 
thousands of hats and handkerchiefs. This was by far 
the largest audience Jenny had ever sung to before. 
| She was evidently much agitated. At the 
| conclusion of the concert the audience calied 

vociferously for ‘ Barnum,’ and I reluctantly responded 
to their demand. 


| Reluctantly 


The Press played up gallantly, with and without 
|the aid of Barnum. Even on the day before this 
first concert the ew ork Herald contained 
a leading article (‘unbought, unsolicited,’ says 
Barnum, proudly), from which I quote the 
conclusion : 

Jenny Lind, the most remarkable phenomenon in 
musical art which has for the last century flashed 
across the horizon of the old world, is now among us. 

Three years ago, more or less, we heard Jenny 
Lind on many occasions, when she made her first great 
sensation in Europe by her début at the London Opera 
House. Zhen she was great in power—-in art—in 
genius ; wow she is greater in all. We speak from 
experience and conviction. Then she astonished, and 
pleased, and fascinated the thousands of the British 
aristocracy ; now she will fascinate, and please, and 
delight, and almost make mad with musical excite- 
ment the millions of the American democracy . . . 

We speak soberly—seriously—calmly. The public 
expectation has run very high for the last week—higher 
than at any former period of our past musical annals. 
Put high as it has risen, the reality—the fact—the 
concert—the voice and power of Jenny Lind will far 
surpass all past expectation. Jenny Lind is a wonder, 
and a prodigy in song, and no mistake. 


Thus the .Vew York Herald, soberly—seriously 
—calmly—and no mistake. 


The disparity between Showman and Nightingale 
was constantly in evidence. For example, the 
latter always wished to arrive unexpectedly, and 
therefore quietly, at a town where she was due to 
sing—a refreshingly un-prima-donna-like preference. 
But this did not suit Barnum. He said nothing, 
but did a good deal: 

Although it frequently seemed inconceivable to her 
how so many thousands should have discovered her 
secret, and consequently gathered together to receive 
her, / was not so much astonished. 

How should he be, with a telegraph wire and an 
agent who knew his job at the other end of it ? 

Sometimes the crowd was inconvenient, and had 
to be hoodwinked. At Philadelphia they hung 
around the hotel and refused to disperse, 
demanding the appearance of Jenny Lind on the 
balcony. But she had gone to bed with a bad 
headache, and could not be disturbed. However, 
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a Barnum is not easily stumped. ‘The singer’s 
companion, Miss Ahmansen, wearing Jenny’s 
bonnet and shawl, proved such a_ colourable 
imitation, that when she was led out on to the 
balcony and had bowed gracefully, the many-headed 
gave her three cheers, and went home well pleased. 
But [adds Barnum] : 

Miss Lind was so utterly averse to anything like 
deception, that we never ventured to tell her the part 
her bonnet and shawl had played in the absence of 
their owner. 

A similar ruse was employed at New Orleans. 
The wharf was crowded : 

Jenny dreaded the excitement which she must now 
encounter. 

‘Mr. Barnum, I am sure I can never get through 
that crowd,’ said she, in despair. 

‘Leave it to me. Remain quiet for ten minutes, 
and there shall be no crowd here,’ I replied. Taking 
my daughter on my arm, she threw her veil over her 
face, and we descended the gangway to the deck. The 
crowd pressed round. .... *Open the way, if you 
please, for Mr. Barnum and Miss Lind!’ cried 
Le Grand Smith over the rail of the hited ‘Don’t 
crowd her, gentlemen,’ I exclaimed . 


and they reached the hotel with the aii at their 
heels, Jenny Lind coming along quietly in time to 
steal into the hotel and appear on the balcony in 
response to the usual demand. 

Even more astute was his dodge at Cincinnati. 
There was again a difficulty in landing, but Barnum 
dared not repeat the New Orleans ruse, as an 
account of it had been published in the Cincinnati 
papers. However: 

I gave my arm to Miss Lind, and begged her to have 
no fears, for I had hit on an expedient which would 
save her from annoyance. We then descended the 
plank to the shore, and as soon as we had touched it, 
Le Grand Smith called out from the boat as if he had 
been one of the passengers: ‘That’s no go, Mr. 
Barnum, you can’t pass your daughter off for Jenny 
Lind this time.’ The remark elicited a peal of merri- 
ment from the crowd, severa! persons ca!ling out, ‘ That 
won’t.do, old Barnum! You may fool the New 
Orleans folks, but you can’t come it over the 
‘“*Buckeyes.”’ We intend to stay here until you bring 
out Jenny Lind.’ 


So they stayed till the truth dawned on them— | 


an hour later—and then said, “Well, old Barnum 


has humbugged us, after all !’ 


There was some unpleasantness at Havana, the | 


public protesting at the high prices for admission 
to the concert. ‘They paid, and _ attended, 
determined to be unimpressed. Some ev en | 
hissed, but the singer soon overcame all opposi- | 
tion, and the concert ended in the customary 
thunderous cheers and encores : 

I cannot express what my feelings were as I watched 
this scene from the dress circle. Poor Jenny! I 
deeply sympathised with her when I heard that first 
hiss. I indeed observed the resolute bearing which 
she assumed, but was apprehensive of the result. 
When I witnessed her triumph, I could not restrain the 
tears of joy that rolled down my cheeks; and rushing 
through a private box, I reached the stage just as she 
was withdrawing after the fifth encore. ‘God bless 
you, Jenny, you have settled them !’ I exclaimed. 

“Are you satisfied?’ said she, throwing her arms 
round my neck. She, too, was crving with joy, and 
never before did she look so beautiful in my eyes as on 
that evening. 


Here is a pleasant little glimpse of the 
Nightingale and Showman unbending, during a 
month’s rest: 

Jenny was now free from all annoyances; her time 
was her own; she received no calls, went and came when 
she pleased, had no meddlesome advisers about her, 
legal or otherwise, and was as merry as a cricket. We 
had a large courtyard in the rear of the house, and here 
she would come, and romp and run, sing and laugh, like 
a young schoolgirl. ‘Now, Mr. Barnum, for another 
game of ball,’ she would say half-a-dozen times a day ; 
whereupon she would take an india-rubber ball (of 
which she had two or three) and commence a game 
of throwing and catching, which would be kept up 
until, being completely tired out, I would say, ‘I 
give it up.” Then her rich musical laugh would be 
heard ringing through the house, as she exclaimed, 
‘Oh, Mr. Barnum, you are too fat and too lazy; you 
cannot stand it to play ball with me.’ 

But even the best of friends must fall out, as 

‘ 

well as part, and soon one of the meddlesome 
advisers’ mentioned above succeeded in persuading 
Miss Lind that she could do better for herself than 
under Barnum’s management. So after the ninety- 
third concert she terminated the contract, paying 
the forfeit agreed on in the event of such a contin- 
gency. They met frequently afterwards : 

She was always affable. On one occasion she told 
me she had been sadly harassed in giving her 
concerts. ‘People cheat me and swindle me _ very 
much,’ she said, ‘and I find it very annoying to 
give concerts on my own account.’ 

Barnum could aflord to bear no malice. The 
Nightingale had made 176,675 dollars 9 cents; 
'the Showman pocketed 535,486 dollars 25 cents. 
| Let it be recorded that the great singer devoted 
‘the whole of her profits of the tour to the founding 
‘of art- scholarships and charities in her native land. 
| No wonder she is everywhere remembered with an 
|aflection given to no other singer perhaps 
| because we think of her less as a great artist than 
/as an amazingly generous woman, which is 4 rarer 
/and more valuable bird. 








Everybody knows that Jenny Lind married Otto 
Goldschmidt while in America. Here is Barnum’s 
| deliciously patronising reference to Goldschmidt : 

. . Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, a German composer 
and pianist, to whom she was much attached, and who 
had studied music with her while in Germany. He 
play ed several times in our concerts, He seemed a very 
quiet, inoffensive gentleman, and I have no doubt he 
makes Miss Lind a good husband. 


Here Barnum must make his bow, as space will 
not permit of further extracts from his naive 
‘autobiography. With all his mixture of simplicity 
and duplicity, piety and pushfulness, he was a good 
‘fellow and an astounding all-rounder, able to 
| do almost anything, from blacking his face and 


“taking a negro singer's turn at a few minutes’ 
|notice (with encores), delivering a temperance 
‘lecture, or hoodwinking a crowd. But on the 


| whole, he never showed his enterprise and ability 
‘to greater advantage than when he dropped his 
| freak museum in favour of a prima donna, and for 
nearly a year carried through with brilliant success 
the first great musical stunt in a land of stunts. 

* FESTE.’ 
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Occasional Wotes 


The preliminary announcement issued by 


the 


T = —— 


| We are asked to give publicity to the following 
| appeal : 


Sir,—A committee was constituted some time ago to 


Philharmonic Society promises a season of varied | reorganize the brass bands and other musical societies in 


interest. The following is a brief extract: 
November 4 
* Le festin d’Araignée’ 
Symphony ‘ coe 
Concerto in B flat minor ie 
Soloist + Siloti. 


November 25 


Roussel 
Franck 
Tehatkowsky 


Violin Concerto Elgar 


Soloist: Heifetz. 
Jewish Poems a on Bloch 
December 16 
Symphonic Poem, ‘ November Woods’ Arno'd Bax 
Chora! works by Sweelinch, /ratorius, Caluisius 
and Gibbons 
January 27 
Violin Concerto “en oon Hamilton Harty 
Soloist: Miss Murray Lambert. 
* The Fountain of Rome’ 
February 24 
Symphonic Variations ... ' 
March 10 


we Respighi 
W. H. Bell 
Pianoforte Concerto . si Mackenzie 
Solvist : Miss Myra Hess. 

nat ie ts Delius 
Scriabin 


* Appalachia’ 

* Prometheus’. oo ae se 

The conductors are Mr. Albert Coates, Mr. Hamilton 
Harty, and Mr. C. Kennedy Scott. 


The season of Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts 
now in progress has attractions both for the musician 
ind for the general public. César Franck’s Symphony 
s to be given on November 6; Casella’s Rhapsody 
‘Italia’ on November 20 (for the first time in 
England); Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto on January 


« 
1 
I 


15 (with Miss Beatrice Harrison as soloist) ; Vincent 
d’Indy’s ‘Symphonie Montagnarde’ and _ Delius’s 
‘Dance Rhapsody’ on January 29; the first 


performance of Sibelius’s fifth Symphony and the 
first in England of Novak’s ‘In der Tatra’ on 
February 12. 


Readers who were so fortunate as to be present 
at Miss Dorothy Silk’s concert of old music at 
Wigmore Hall in June last, will be interested to hear 
of four similar events promised for the present 
season. The first was announced for October 30 
at Steinway Hall, with selections from cantatas 
by Schiitz, Tunder, Bach, and_ Ritter. The 
second programme will be given in St. Michael’s 
Church, Cornhill, on December 11, when the 
scheme will include some chorale preludes of 
Bach, a cantata by Tunder, and Bach’s Cantata for 
soprano solo, strings, and trumpet, ‘ Praise God in 
all lands.’ The two remaining concerts will take 
place at Steinway Hall on February 5 and 19, with 
selections from the same composers plus J. C. 
Purcell, and Martini. All the events begin at 3.15 p.m. 
This enterprise is worthy of cordial support. The 
rescuing from oblivion of fine old works is only a 
little less important than the production of fine new 
Schiitz and ‘Tunder were two pre-Bach 
composers who are almost unknown to-day, but we| 
believe that the best of their music will come as a 
revelation to many. Musicians sometimes complain 
that such music is not easily accessible. They can| 


ones. 


take the first steps towards making it so by supporting 
such concerts as these. 
simply acquaintance 
cation, 


The progress of events is 


appreciation—demand—pubili- | 





Bach, | 


| it is permitted to live, either on condition of bowing 


| the devastated and formerly occupied territories of France, 
| Having had the honour of being appointed by this committee 
| as delegate for England, and knowing the great interest you 
| have always taken in such matters, I make a special appeal 
| through your valuable columns to the societies in England 
| for any help they may be able to give by organizing concerts 
| in aid of this work of reconstruction. 
| An immense territory was covered by the German army 
| of occupation, and every vestige of instrument—not only 
| brass, but all other instruments, as also material—has 
vanished, and an effort is now being made to reconstitute 
these societies. 
| Any gift of music and instruments will be highly 
appreciated, and full particulars sent to any organization 
willing to help these deserving institutions. —Yours, Xc., 
20, High Holborn, W.C.1. H. BONNAIRE, 
October 6, 1920. 
| 
| The Elgin Courant and Courier, commenting 
}on the interview with Mr. Kennedy Scott which 
appeared in our October number, remarks that the 


use of music at municipal functions opens up 
| possibilities. The writer gives an extract from the 


| programme of a nomination meeting in Elgin 
Town Hall in 2070, in which the Burgh Treasurer’s 
announcement of an increase in rates is preceded 
by ‘Sound an alarm,’ and followed by the choral 
| society’s performance of ‘ And the children of Israel 
sighed,’ and ‘They oppressed them with burdens.’ 
Our contemporary, however, goes on to agree with 
Mr. Scott that ‘there are many municipal functions 
and ceremonies the dignity and interest of which 
would be enhanced by the judicious introduction of 
choral and instrumental music.’ 


In this connection we note with interest that at a 
recent reception of Freemen at the Mansion House 
the Lord Mayor sang several songs, including ‘I’ll 
sing thee songs of Araby’ and ‘Annie Laurie.’ 
Lady Cooper accompanied, and was also heard in 
pianoforte duets played with Mr. H. Carte de la 


Fontaine—Gounod’s ‘Faust’ Ballet music, and 
Chaminade’s ‘Interméde. The Chief Commoner, 
Mr. Deputy Harry Bird, also sang. We _ wish 


musical performances by civic dignitaries were so 
common as to call for no remark. When our Mayors 
and Mayoresses as a body can do their part in the 
musical side of municipal social gatherings, we shall 
find the art receiving from local governing bodies the 
encouragement due to so powerful a factor in the life 
of the community. And we shall be spared such 
futilities as this little bit of dialogue quoted by 
Mr. Scholes in the Odserver of October 17 : 
Councillor —— pleaded that the new 
should give lighter music than the old orchestra. 
The Chairman: That will necessarily be so with 
the smaller number of instruments. 
As Mr. Scholes says, if the musical resources were 
still further reduced to a mere body of four string 
players, Councillor Dash would no doubt be happy 
to hear such light music as a Beethoven quartet. 
Municipal music is an old theme of discussion and 
by no means new as a practice. It has had to meet 
opposition, amounting at times to angry clamour, 
from non-musical ratepayers and the councillors who 
mentally represent them, and now and then it has 
fallen before the onslaught. There are centres where 
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to popular taste or as possibly reacting to the benefit 
of a town by attracting visitors. Wherever it goes 
beyond ‘light music’—Mr. Godfrey’s Symphony 
Concerts and his wonderful work for British composers 
at Bournemouth give the brightest example—it must 
first have a reason for existence which will serve 
without recourse to ideals. No instance—until 
recently—comes to mind of a municipality which has 
provided concerts with no other apparent object or 


slightest, and do not go beyond what is made 
necessary by the elimination of Moli¢re. In Germany 
the work has been more successful in the new form 
than in the old. An English translation is being 
prepared by Mr. Alfred Kalisch. The version made 
at short notice for the London performances was not 
fitted to the music. The vocal score will be 
published with the new translation. 





validity but that of educating musical taste. This is 


A letter headed ‘ Gramophone Records’ on p. 766 


new ground for a town council, and honour is due to | contains an excellent suggestion that we hope makers 


the councillors of Battersea for venturing upon it. | of gramophone records will adopt. 


This and other 


Their musical head of affairs, Mr. George Lane, is a| correspondence on the subject serves to remind us 


practical idealist, and they have given ear to his plea 
that music in its highest forms is worth cultivating for 
its own sake, and, granted the opportunity, can make 
itself wanted. By giving their protection to chamber 
concerts the Battersea authorities narrow their aims 
to the single purpose of doing their best for music 
and its appreciation. There is no hope of a profit. 
The concerts are expected to pay for themselves and 
to call for no assistance other than the free use of 
the Town Hall. 


The concerts for the present season form a series 
of twelve, brief particulars of which were given in 
our last month’s ‘Occasional Notes.’ The first took 
place on October 13 with the Grimson Quartet and 
Miss Dora Labbette as artists. The Town Hall—a 


spacious building—appeared about half full. The 
number of empty seats was no index of future 


prospects; English people are not venturesome in 
sampling a new form of entertainment, and probably 
the potential audience was at home waiting the 
verdict of the pioneers. The promoters of the 
concert were well satisfied with their beginning. 


A circumstance in connection with Sir Edward | 
Elgar’s visit to Amsterdam a few weeks ago should | 
be placed on record: On Saturday, October 2, a| 
telegram was received by Messrs. Novello asking | 
tor full scores and band parts of Elgar’s second | 
Symphony, ‘In the South,’ Violoncello Concerto, | 
‘Falstaff,’ and Introduction and Allegro, ‘ to be sent | 
by special messenger, if necessary.’ As the telegram | 
arrived after business hours, nothing could be done | 
until the following Monday. At 11.30 that morning | 
the copies were handed to the Lep Transport and | 
Depository, Ltd., Castle Street, Long Acre, who | 
despatched them by the 1 o’clock Handley-Page, and 
they were delivered at Amsterdam about three hours 
later. Readers who imagine that air transport is| 
prohibitively expensive will be surprised to hear that | 
the charge was a mere Is. 3¢. per pound. This is| 
probably the first time Mercury has thus come to the |} 
aid of Apollo. 





Ariadne in Naxos’ has had an 
In its first version — produced 


E zi 
Richard Strauss’s ‘ 
eventful history. 


| that the gramophone is now an important factor in 


| the musical and educational world. So many of our 
readers, especially in remote districts, send us 
| inquiries, that we have decided to include in our 
| future issues, beginning next month, a brief article 
| dealing with new records, choosing for comment only 
| such as are of distinct musical or educational value. 


| 
| Few concert-giving organizations are more entitled 
| to public gratitude than the London Chamber Concert 
| Society, which, as we briefly announced last month, 
| has arranged a series of five concerts to take place at 


| Wigmore Hall on Tuesday evenings in November. 
| This is no academic society for the preservation of 
| classical routine, nor for indulgence in modernism 
|for its own sake. The programmes are a wise 
| choice of the good and tried and of the deserving 
| unknown, as the following selection from the season’s 


list of works amply demonstrates : 


Trio for pianoforte, clarinet, and viola ia . Mozart 
String Quartet... ins a wen a Ethel Smyth 
| Quintet for strings and clarinet he Herbert Howells 
| (First performance.) 
Trio for pianoforte, violin, and flute Bach 
Sonata for viclin and pianoforte Medtnuer 
Sonata for flute and pianoforte Reinecke 
Violoncello Sonata os Cervetto 
Dupuis 


Violoncello Sonata wale soo 
Sonata* .. Florent Schmitt 


(First performance in England.) 


String Quartet Ravel 
Clarinet Quintet ... Vosart 
String Quartet : — Lilgar 
Violoncello Sonata Jean Hur 


* Instrument not specified. 


The artists include the Philharmonic, Allied and 
English String Quartets, the Misses d’Aranyi, 
Mrs. Norman O’Neill, Mr. Charles Draper, M. Florent 
Schmitt, and others who help to set our best 
standards. 


From a contemporary : 
‘Mr. —— writes: 

I have a boy who insists (or, rather, whose mother 
insists) on playing a bugle for the local Scouts. As I 
am of opinion that this is detrimental to his breath 
control, I am opposing it. I should therefore like to 
have some other choirmasters’ views on the subject. 
| If mamma insists on blowing the bugle—or even 
| the sackbut—for the local Scouts, what right has the 


by Sir Thomas Beecham at His Majesty’s Theatre| ¢hoirmaster to interfere ? 


—it was a sort of appendix to ‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme’; then it was played as an independent 
work, all reference to Moliére being left out. Later, 
Hugo von Hoffmann wrote new introductory scenes, 
and this third version is final. In the new version 
the scene is in the house of a Viennese noble who has 
ordered a play for the entertainment of his guests. 
The preliminaries are made the vehicle for satire on 
exacting and hysterical composers and artists and 
inartistic patrons. The idea of a serious opera and an 
Italian comedy played simultaneously is retained. 
Indeed, the changes in ‘Ariadne’ itself are of the 


| The Westminster Choral Society, conducted by 
| Mr. Vincent Thomas, has a full programme in prospect. 
Its scheme includes first performance of Walthew’s * Ode to 
| a Nightingale,’ S. Liddle’s ‘ The Mermaid,’ and three choral 
| ballads by (Quilter. Purcell’s ‘King Arthur,’ Stanford’s 
|*Stabat mater,’ and Cowen’s ‘Rose maiden’ make up 
an excellent list. 
| The prospective arrangements of the South 
Choral Association, under Mr. L. C. Venables, 
follows : December, * A Tale of Old Japan’ and C, H. Lloyd's 
‘Hero and Leander’; March, ‘St. Paul’ (Part 1) and 
| Bath’s * The Wedding of Shon Maclean.’ 
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Dondon Concerts 


By ALFRED KALISCH 


PROMENADE NOVELTIES : BAX’S VARIATIONS 


Though the season of regular concerts is now in 
full swing, 
the time of writing) that which was to be heard at 
the Promenade Concerts. I will take the noveities 
produced since the last issue in chronological order. 

On September 21, Eric Fogg’s Ballet Suite for 
orchestra was conducted by the composer. 
a very young man, the son of a highly esteemed 
musician, and has music in the blood. At present 
he is entirely under Neo-Russian influences, but he 
has more sense of grace and charm than some of his 
models, and the cleverness with which the music is 
put together is undeniable. At the same time, until 
he chooses to swim without the Stravinsky life-belt, 
it is impossible to predict how he will progress when 
he casts aside such external aids. 

We next come to a work which seems to be by far 
the most important heard during the season, and the | 
one most likely to become a permanent possession. 
Arnold Bax’s Symphonic Variations for pianoforte and 
orchestra are to all intents and purposes a Pianoforte 
Concerto. ‘The theme is full of possibilities, both in 
respect of formal treatment and emotional content. 
In some of the variations the theme is very much 
disguised, and it was not possible at a first hearing | 
to trace it through all its wanderings or to penetrate 
all its disguises. Each variation has a title. From | 


| Hayward. 
| gives the soloist good opportunity. 


the most interesting music was still (at| 


He is| 


Mr. York Bowen’s Violin Concerto in E minor was 
conducted by the composer on September 28, and the 
solo was played excellently well by Miss Marjorie 
It is a graceful and genial work and 
Mr. York Bowen 
is not one of those composers who worry about the 
state of his own or other people’s souls—or at any 
rate, if such worries assail him he does not translate 
them into music. He is never at a loss for some- 
thing agreeable to say which sounds quite plausible, 
even if it does not take the argument any further, 
If one wished to be unkind one would say it was the 
musical equivalent of an after-dinner conversation of 
an estimable and quite well-connected family which 
thinks excessive cleverness bad form. From this it 
follows that the music is somewhat reminiscent. 
The Concerto has at least two good tunes, and the 
scoring will be praised as effective by all except 
those who find the manner of the day after to-morrow 
is the only good setting in music. 

Two days later, Mr. Herbert Howells’s ‘ Merry 
Eye’ was produced. The composer explains _ its 
significance in a note which is less easy to understand 
than the music itself. The title is derived from a 
hero of fairy-tale or folk lore, whose cheerful life is 
varied by some grim episodes. From this it would 
appear that he must have some points of resemblance 
with our old friend ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ The same 
wayward hero and ‘ Petruchka’ have indeed stood 
godfather to him. At the same time, the music is 
far more individual and personal that one would 
infer from this criticism. Mr. Howells gets his 
effects by exploiting the individual characteristics of 


these it may be gathered that the programme is much | each instrument rather than by piling masses of 


of the same type as that of Strauss’s ‘ Heldenleben.’ 
and covers as wide a range of emotions. One of the! 
great merits of the work is that while each variation 
makes the impression of being finely proportioned | 
in itself, it fits well into the broadly outlined and | 
well-balanced whole. There is one poetical reflec- | 


tive passage at the end of the second variation which | et Bergamasques.’ 


appeals as a genuine inspiration. The variation 
headed ‘In the Temple’ has, in spite of the suggestion 
of Debussy’s 
inspired by idealism. 


high There is splendid | 


| sound, although he can make the welkin ring with a 


good climax when he is so disposed. The whole 
work gives the impression that the composer has a 
true vein of poetry. 

On October 7 we had the first performance in 
London of Gabriel Fauré’s Orchestral Suite ‘ Masques 
It is very graceful and finely 
polished music, reminding one of a famous criticism : 


emp! /*T] ne dit pas grand chose, mais il le dit rudement 
‘Cathédrale,’ a personal note and is| bien.’ 


The printer of an esteemed contemporary 


caused innocent amusement by calling it ‘ Masques 


vitality and a piquant virility (contradictory as the) et Burgomasters,’ which is unkind, because if the 
two ideas may seem to be) in the variation entitled! music is one thing less than another, it is that it is 
‘Play,’ while the ‘Final Triumph’ is an imposing | not German. 


close. The orchestra played admirably under Sir 


Mr. Frederick Laurence is another young English 


Henry Wood, and by her playing of the solo part, | musician who has all ultra-modern music at his 
Miss Harriet Cohen made a very great forward step | fingers’ ends, and in his ‘ Dance of the Witch-girl’ he 


in her career. 


Except in some of the passages | has made effective use of his knowledge. 


It is well 


which demand the full strength of unusually powerful | put together, and some of the orchestral effects are 


male muscles, it could hardly have been better) fresh and picturesque. 


played. 


AN UNPLEASANT REFLECTION 


My conviction of the importance of the work must | the solo of Palmgren’s Concerto ‘The River.’ 


no grounds for prophesying as to his future. 
| public liked the work extremely. 


Here too the music affords 
The 


On October 14 Miss Johanne Stockmarr played 
The 


be my excuse, if any is needed, for dealing with it at | Finns seem inclined, if their music is a true indication 


unusual length. 
it should be mentioned. 


One other fact in connection with | of their typical soul-state, to take a gloomy view 
Reflections not altogether | of life, and this particular river pursues a stately if 
pleasant are suggested by the fact that, in spite of | not sprightly course. 


Very different is the ‘ Vitava’ 


the almost unanimous verdict of the press and the | as pictured in Smetana’s symphonic poem which was 


exceptional cordiality with 
by the audience, there is nowhere 
suggestion of a second performance. 


which it was received | close to it in the same programme. 
a vestige of | handles the variation form with skill, and the scoring 
is rich and solid. 


The composer 


The pianoforte part is devoted 


The programme in question contained also Elgar’s | mainly to arabesques and picturesque suggestions of 


* Dorabella’ variation, Holbrooke’s ‘ Three 
Mice’ variations, and Ireland’s ‘Forgotten Rite.’ 
Four such native works are calculated to inspire 
confident views as to British music. 


| important novelty 


Blind | flowing water, and was admirably played by Miss 
Stockmarr. 


we had the last and not least 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens’s ‘The 


On October 19 
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and knows nothing about them, but it was obvious 
that the hall has a public of its own which swelled 
|the audience for the first concert. The same 
| phenomenon has been observed at Central Hall, 
| Westminster, and it is a good thing. The acoustics 

the responsive emotional vibrations to which it gives |of Kingsway Hall are good, but if anything 

rise in the soul of the free, unfettered, and fully | too sonorous. The British Symphony Orchestra was 

developed human being— /conducted by Mr. Adrian Boult, who has already 
the human being in this case being a woman. proved that he deserves to have such a chance of 

The work is divided into three sections, of which | developing his gifts, and he will no doubt profit by it 
the second, the dance of the woman in response to/to his own and our great advantage. At the first 
the call of nature, is the most important. The best | concert the orchestra unfortunately had comparatively 
passage in the work, because the most personal, is | little to do, and that little—a Brandenburg Concerto 
the end of the first section. Had it all been on|of Bach, and Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony—was very 
that level, it would be a great work. Unfortunately, | familiar. Madame Renée Chemet played Lalo’s 
however, the themes are after the usual ultra-modern | Violin Concerto, which is seldom heard because of the 
pattern, and much of the music is reminiscent in| greater atiractiveness of the Symphonie Espagnole. 
turn of Debussy, Scriabin, Strauss, and Stravinsky. | Its ideas are not on a large scale, but they are treated 


In the central section the dance of Elektra and the | with skill and taste and the whole are polished to the 


: ‘ } r ; : 
supernatural dance in ‘Zarathustra’ are frequently | last degree. The slow movement, which contains 


suggested. Onecan, however, admire the composer’s| more heart-felt music, was beautifully played, the 





Eternal Rhythm.’ He sought his inspiration in a 
poem by Terence Grey, the subject of which is— 
according to the programme : 
The connection that exists between the elemental 
rhythm of all visible and invisible natural forces and 





mastery in handling great masses of sound, and the 
skill with which he exhausts the emotional 
possibilities of insistent rhythm. 
discords with a few concords now and again, the 
effect would be greatly enhanced. 


: : 
whole performance of Madame Chemet being on a 


very high level. Mr. Rosing’s singing was immensely 


If he varied his | popular. 


Amongst the most interesting new works heard in 


This is a truth| the earlier part of the season was the Violin Sonata 


which many of our younger composers fail to realise.| of Ildebrando Pizzetti, played by Miss Kathleen 


At the same concert we heard Eric Cundell’s song | Parlow and Mr. Charlton Keith. 
with orchestra, ‘Our Dead,’ which had previously | music with a character of its own. 


been sung only at a Patron’s Fund Rehearsal. It is 


Here we have 
The opening 


movement is based on an austere modal theme 


a fine song, obviously the work of a composer who/| handled with great ability, but it suffers from too 


has something of his own to say and knows how to 
say it, as he proved also in his * Serbia.’ 
be glad to hear more of him. Mr. Gervase Elwes 
sang it admirably. 

During the month Sir Henry Wood continued 
giving large Wagner excerpts, including the whole 
of the first Act of ‘ The Valkyrie’ and the opening 
and the closing scenes of ‘Rhinegold.’ These 
programmes drew enormous audiences, especially 
the ‘ Rhinegold’ on October 18, and they will doubt- 
less become a permanent feature of the Promenade 
concerts. 

OTHER ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Most of the series of Ballad concerts are now | 


orchestral. Messrs. Chappell set the example by 
calling in the services of the Light Orchestra under 
Mr. Alick Maclean at Queen’s Hall, and Messrs. 
Boosey followed their example at Central Hall, 
Westminster, where Mr. Julius Harrison conducts an 
Orchestra, while the London Symphony Orchestra 


plays under Mr. Hamilton Harty at the Albert Hall. | 


The first of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts 
took place on October 9, when the only novelty was 


a Pianoforte Concerto by Steinhammer, played by | 


Miss Stockmarr. It is a sound and workmanlike 
composition with a strain of romance, but somewhat 
lacking in distinctive characteristics either personal 
or national. The pianoforte part is brilliant and 
effective, and Miss Stockmarr played it very finely. 
The programme also included Elgar’s Symphonic 
Prelude, ‘ Polonia,’ which has some loftily inspired and 
characteristic moments, especially at the beginning 
and close, but 
composer’s greatest works. Mr. Gervase Elwes sang 
two Bach Arias with his usual complete artistry. 

Mr. Quinlan’s series of symphonic concerts began 
at Kingsway Hall on October 15. It is incorrect 


to speak of this as the opening up of a new.hall, for 
popular concerts have been given here for some 
time past. The West End is superior in these matters, 


| much insistence and lack of variety. 
We shall | movement, ‘A Prayer for the Innocents,’ is in lofty 


cannot be reckoned amongst the) 


The second 


| vein, and the /7xa/e, with its cheerful suggestions of 
| folk-music, is very good to listen to. 

| In quite a different vein is Max Reger’s portentous 
| introductory Passacaglia for two pianofortes, played 
| by Mr. Frank Merrick and Madame Hope Squire at 
|the recital of the former on October 12. It lasts 
| thirty-five minutes, and there seems no reason why it 
should not have lasted fifty or fifteen. Max Reger is 
one of those composers who will not let his hearers 
off anything. He worries his themes until there is 
| nothing left of them. It is all a matter of brain, and 
he carries to excess the theory held by German minds 
of a certain type, which is the reverse of lovable, 
|that anything approaching charm or lightness is 
|an artistic sin. That is the opinion held of this 
composer by a great many of his compatriots ; and 
to call Reger, as some have done, the ‘ 19th century 
Bach’ shows a rare faculty of mistaking externals 
for essentials and a complete undervaluing of the 
broad humanity of the old master. 


SONG RECITALS 
There have been not a few recitalsof British songs. 
| Mr. Douglas Marshall’s recital was interesting, for 
|he is a young singer with a conspicuous gift for 
| interpretation. The scheme of having the words of 
a song recited before it is sung is more attractive on 
| paper than in reality, but is at the same time not 
| devoid of interest. Mr. John Buckley is another 
| singer of unusual ability for interpreting native songs. 
| His chief asset is a gift of reproducing varied moods 
|and giving’ an idea of completeness to each song. 


| He should beware, however, of a tendency to lapse 
| into speech or something too closely akin to speech. 
| This is no doubt due partly to technical usage as 
much as to deliberate intention. 
| Miss Ursula Greville is an unusually pleasing 
singer who is rapidly,developing. She has given two 
| recitals, at one of which Mr. Leigh Henry expounded 





/ 
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his views on the development of the Aria. Much | 
that he said was useful and much was over-subtle. | 
Her second appearance was at a concert organized | 
by Messrs. Curwen on October 15. The songs sung | 
were on a very high level, though not all were new. 
Mr. Gerrard Williams’s ‘Inconsequent Ballad’ 
brought to our notice a young composer who deserves 
watching carefully. Martin Shaw’s.‘ Heffle Cuckoo 
Fair’ is another song to be remembered, and Francis 
Toye’s ‘Hans Andersen Song’ was _ attractive. 
Miss Greville had the assistance of Georgio Corrado, 
a Finnish baritone who made a good impression in 
the summer, which he confirmed at his own recital 
last week. His singing of English, though not yet 
by any means flawless, is remarkable for one who has 
been so short a time in England. He has a powerful 
voice and abundant temperament. 

The new Russian Choir conducted by M. 
Saminsky has the excellent object of helping Russian 
exiles in this country. It is as yet not fully trained, 
but has made considerable strides in the short time. 
The chief item in its first programme was 
Moussorgsky’s Cantata ‘Joshua.? One does not 
associate Moussorgsky with Biblical subjects, and 
indeed he discarded them when his artistic 
individuality was fully matured. It is not to be 
wondered at that he is at his best here when he ceases 
to be Biblical and begins to deal with some 
very good material derived from Hebrew folk- 
songs. 

A few other concerts must be mentioned briefly. 
The Chopin recitals of Miss Myra Hess and Miss 
Irene Scharrer served to begin the season well from 
the point of view of native executive work. A recital 
has also been given by Mr. Mark Hambourg, and 
naturally drew an overcrowded audience to Wigmore 
Hall. M. Siloti made a welcome reappearance 
after many years. As he is making some more 
appearances next month, criticism may be deferred. 
The recital of Captain Herbert Heyner still further 
consolidated his position. “ 

The playing of the Flonzaley Quartet at its only 
concert on October 18 was as near perfection as 
possible. It is true that these artists have had special 
opportunities, and that our own quartets with equal 
chances would play as well from the point of view of 
technique and with a little more individual impulse, 
but the fact remains that they are unapproachable at 
present. Their playing of Beethoven’s Posthumous 
Quartet, Op. 135, was a marvel of lucidity and 
extraordinary in its combination of strength and 
beauty. 

One curious little concert remains to be mentioned. 
Messrs. Rudall Carte & Co. invited a party of friends 
to hear a combination of twenty-four flutes, played 
by some of the best flautists in London. The 
instruments were made for a band in the North of 
Ireland, where they will doubtless play their part in 
the political crisis. ‘The variety of tone-colour which 
can be produced by sucha combination occasioned far 
more surprise amongst students of orchestral timbres 
than the fine dynamic shades which the players 
commanded, 


The thirty-fifth season of popular chamber concerts at 
South Place was arranged to open on October 3. These 
concerts, whose reputation for a high standard is well based, 
take place every Sunday. Last season the subscriptions 


brought in by five concerts in memory of John Saunders 
provided £800 for a ‘John Saunders Scholarship’ at the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
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Opera in London 


By FRANCIS E, BARRETT 


‘OLD VIC’ OPERA: LONDON’S NEEDS 


The operatic honours of the month have been with 
the Royal Victoria Hall, for beyond those helpful 
representations there has been no opera heard in 
London. At the ‘Old Vic,’ as the place is 
affectionately called—a sure sign of approval— 
performances of opera are madea regular feature, 
To my mind the fact is somewhat significant, as it 
implies recognition of the educative value of opera. 
Of the attractive nature of opera there can be no 
doubt, provided it is understood. It is on the question 
of understanding that so much depends. The 
répertoire at Waterloo Bridge Road is wisely kept to 
works that can be readily comprehended both from 
a musical and dramatic point of view. Still, as the 
undertaking is admittedly educational in its aims, | 
should like to make sure that these enthusiastic 
audiences are perfectly clear upon what the thing is 
all about. I think a brief description beforehand 
of the operas to be heard should be given by some 
competent hand of sufficient worldliness to be able to 
put himself in the place of those who are listening to 
It is no use going to 
all this trouble and exhausting all this enthusiasm if 


| the result is to be anything like that of one instance 
|I know of in connettion with a performance of 


Wagner’s ‘Tannhiuser.’ The listener admitted 
having derived great pleasure from the performance, 
but was foggy as to the meaning of it all—so foggy, 
in fact, that he was led to inquire, in reference to 
Elisabeth’s movements in the last Act, ‘ What was she 
doing at the pigeon ’ouse?’ I should like noelement 
of doubt as to story or characters left in the 
mind of the listeners. I think the ‘Old Vic’ would 
add a distinctive value to its excellent work if it saw 
to it that the plot and import of the operas were well 
understood. 
THE NEED FOR OPERA 

One way and another we shall have a good deal of 
opera in London this autumn, and all of it crammed 
into a very small space. As I write there is news 
that the performances at the Surrey Theatre are to be 
resumed by a company styling itself ‘The National 
Opera Company,’ which is stated to have ‘ acquired 
and reorganized’ the Fairbairn Miln Company. The 
interpretation put on the term ‘National’ is 
apparently ‘ meeting the wishes of the general public,’ 
for this is stated to be the aim. Then in November 
the Carl Rosa Company with commendable enterprise 
and some cost has arranged to give us a month’s 
representation of its répertoire at Covent Garden. 
This is where the Old Vic comes in with its help in 
bringing about the understanding of opera. It 
should take care that such operas as are given are well 
understood, so that when patrons go to see 
other representations by other companies they 
will be in the wholly exceptional position of 
knowing what these are about. In these days when 
there is an admitted tussle going on between the 
stage and the cinema, attention may well be given to 
opera as a more attractive form of entertainment 
than either. It combines many arts in one, and not 
the least of them is music. But to neglect to make 
clear what the meaning of it is, is to play at once 
into the hands of the cinema, which never runs an 
inch of reel without an explanation either in the 

(Continued on page 761.) 
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And thou Bethlehem. 


FULL ANTHEM FOR CHRISTMAS. 


2; Isaiah ix. 6, 
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(Continued from page 752.) 
English or the American language. Let us have opera 
by all means, but it must be understood. 
THE WANT OF UNDERSTANDING 

To-day it is a new public that fills our places of 
entertainment, and I hold very strongly that, as 
regards opera, this public has to be educated. For 
this reason the recent seasons in English at Covent 
Garden have been deplorable. They probably 
frightened away more people than they attracted. 
My view is that the process of educating the public 
has to be begun all over again. I say begun again, 
because up to a period | will place at about ten 
years ago, the London public as regards representa- 


tions in the vernacular—thanks largely to the efforts | 


of first the original Carl Rosa Company, with its 
annual seasons at Drury Lane, and afterwards of the 
Moody-Manners Company with its summer represen- 
tations at the Lyric Theatre, where opera in English 
probably reached a higher stage of perfection than 
ever before or since—understood opera better than it 
does now. The reason was that these organizations 
gave all types of works. There was something for 
everybody in their répertoires. It has been the fault 
of later day efforts that they have ignored 
fact that there is always a proportion of the audience 
that has never heard an opera before. To such, 
‘Tristan’ would be incomprehensible ; not so ‘The 
Bohemian Girl.’ To-day with the new public the 
need for help in understanding opera is great. If 
there is to be any future for opera in English in 
this country it will only come about because people 
understand it. 


by a gradual unfolding of its development, and not | 


by the more or less adequate representation of its 
latest phase. Therefore there is much to be said for 
an undertaking like the Old Vic. 
much to be said for other undertakings doing similar 
work provided they are as permanent—which is 
everything. 
A CALL FOR PERMANENCE 

It is just this question of permanence that is the 
snag in the stream. We have had a good deal of 
opera. 
admirable service with the really helpful Lyceum 
seasons, and the performances at the Surrey in the 


early part of the year brought opera to the people’s | 


door. But what of the future? What is wanted isa 
London opera giving us spring and autumn re- 
presentations of all types in English. Why London 
should be without opera for the greater part of the 
year is one of those things ‘no feller can understand.’ 
It is inconceivable that a huge city like ours should 
be without representation of this art-form while the 
provinces have it in varied contrast all the year 


round, and every little place in Germany has its own | 


opera, over four hundred companies tour Italy, and 
France has representations everywhere and, in the 
big cities, by the best artists from the Paris Opéra. 
In the meantime all that the month of October has 
done to satisfy the positive demand on the part of 
the public is to give two performances a week, 
brought about by the immense enthusiasm and never- 
ending labour of the few enthusiasts at the Old Vic. 


Miss Baylis and her lieutenant, Mr. Charles Corri, | 


deserve our warmest thanks for their efforts. So far 


they have given Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ Bizet’s ‘ Carmen,’ | 


Balfe’s ‘ The Bohemian Girl,’ and Wagner’s ‘ Tann- 
hiuser.’ In these Miss Muriel Gough, Miss Irene 


Ainsley, Mr. Ben Morgan, Mr. Joseph Farrington, 


D 


the | 


They can be helped to understand it | 


There is just as| 


The Carl Rosa Company has done London | 


Mr. Robert Curtis, Mr. Sumner Austin, and others, to 
say nothing of those ardent zealots who form the 
chorus, have all done sterling work which has pro- 
duced definite results of attracting the public. But 
this is only a drop in the ocean comprising at least 
| seven millions of potential opera-goers. It is time 
| somebody took the matter up. Next month will see a 
| little more opera giving with the Covent Garden and 


| Surrey undertakings, but, I repeat, it is not enough. 


| I should like to add a word of thanks to Mr. H. W. 
| Gray for his interesting letter published last month on 
| the subject of Britishopera. lam in perfect sympathy 
| with his valuable suggestion that ‘ Caractacus’ would 
make a good opera. Like all of Sir Edward Elgar's 
music there is a strong dramatic vein underlying 
the work which would bear transplanting to the 
stage. It is only necessary to bear in mind the 
extraordinary effect produced by Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ as transferred to the stage after over sixty 
years’ familiarity as an oratorio. But it was put on 
by a master-hand—that of Mr. Charles Manners—and 
there was a company to perform it. Given again the 
aid of such a hand—certainly the best since the ever 
lamented Augustus Harris—and provided a company 
to perform it, I think with Mr. Gray that we should 
certainly find ‘Caractacus’ something towards the 
|great desideratum, a really British opera as distinct 
from the ancient British music-drama which bores 
and does not elevate. 


_ Chamber Music for Amateurs 
Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 

announcements by amateur chamber musicians who 

wish to get into touch with other players. We shall 
be glad if those making use of the scheme will let us 
know when their announcements have borne fruit. 

Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted 

three times. 

String Players (amateur) wanted to co-operate with choir 
in recitals during next winter. Opportunities for study 
and performance of chamber music, accompaniment of 
choral works, &c.—Herbert C. R. GALER, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Whitehall Park, N. 19. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist to form 
trio for weekly practice. She has a number of classical 

| and modern trios. London, S.W. district. —L. G. K., 
c/o Musical Times. 

| Violinist wanted to complete quartet, Monday evenings 
7.30 to 10. Brownswood Park, N. district. —‘ Amateur,’ 
c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist desires to join trio or quartet for practice of 
good music. Birmingham district.—B. S., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Pianist wishes to form trio (violin, ’cello, and pianoforte) for 

| the study of classical and modern works of moderate 
difficulty—e.y., Haydn’s Trios. Monday or Thursday 
night, or Sunday. —W. M., * St. Marv’s,’ Heathcote Street, 
Hull. 

A few more string players are required for an amateur 
orchestra that has recently been formed at Bermondsey. 
Rehearsals on Fridays, at 8.0, in the Fort Road Institute, 
Bermondsey. Conductor, F. J. HUBBARD, 41, Trafalgar 
Road, S.E. 15. 

| Good ’cellist wanted for pianoforte trio.—Mrs. H. A. KERR, 

15, Wickham Road, Brockley, S.E. 4. 

| Lady pianist would like to meet with ’cellist and violinist 

for practice with view to getting engagements.— 

| MABELLE FREKE, c/o Afusical 7imes. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet violinist and ‘cellist to form 
trio. Music of all schools. Leamington and Warwick 

district. —‘ Harmony,’ c/o Musical Times. 


| 
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| 
Violinist, good sight-reader and sympathetic player, required | are also in the picture. Among the happiest touches 
to fill vacancy in quartet. Modern works, ¢.g., Ravel. | are the treatment of the word ‘snore’ on page 5, and 
Coat re N.—Mr. A. MARRIOTT, 32, Drayton | the piquantly simple final cadence. 
ark, N. 5. — ie oes o. . Ree 
Violinist-pianist (young lady) would like to meet advanced | hi ved —— "5 oo Pee se tana - befits 
or fairly advanced violinist-pianist (either lady or | me COKE. aus te pPemRy Oc Racmemse merent. The 
gentleman) for interchange of practice at Nottingham. Any grinding of the inverted pedal on the word ‘sigh’ 
morning or Thursday evenings. — Miss PooL, 53, Sneinton | May perhaps be a trifle too aggressive for the word, 
Road, Nottingham. | but it is an excellent musical effect. The change of 
Lady viola player seeks practice with chamber music or | key at ‘Sing no more ditties,’ and the bold treatment 
orchestral players. Streatham or neighbourhood pre- | of ‘The fraud of men,’ are also well-made points. 
ferred, or could arrange W est End if on _Monday or A very original piece of work is H. Balfour 
Tuesday afternoon.—* OMEGA,’ clo Musical Times. Gardiner’s ‘An old song resung’ (Masefield . 
Violinist (male) wishes to meet others to form a trio or re . Th ‘“ ; —— a a on 
quartet party for mutual practice of classical works. ple ne first verse runs : 
North London district. —* ENSEMBLE,’ c/o A/usical Times. I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailiny, a-sailing, 
With emeralds and rubies and sapphires in her hold ; 
And a bosun in a blue coat bawling at the railing, 
Piping through a silver call that had a chain of gold; 
SOME NEW PART-SONGS The summer wind was failing, and the tall ship rolled, 
A-sailing, a-sailing, a-sailing. 


[Will ‘ Ensemble’ kindly send his address to the Editor ?] 


Not very many years ago one part-song was| |. 
pretty much like another. The words generally The composer employs a melody of the shanty 
dealt in an obvious way with such natural phenomena | tYPe; and treats it freely with fine descriptive results. 
as the shades of evening or the rising, shining, or, [he close of the first two verses, for example, with 
setting of the sun or moon. The form was that of | the opening melodic phrase handed from part to part, 
a melody at the top with three useful but unenter-|'S 4 striking example of what may be done with the 
prising parts beneath. The difference between a simplest of material. There isa good deal of division 
part-song and a madrigal was understood to lie in of parts in the vigorous second and third verses, 
the fact that the first was harmonic and the second | though the music is not very difficult. A real thrill 
polyphonic. The part-song of to-day reaches out a/ 'S provided in the last page by the realistic treatment 
hand in various directions. It may be as polyphonic of ‘a-sinking,’ with a despairing ‘ah !’ from S.a.T. in 
as a madrigal, as tuneful as a ballad, as impres- five parts. A foot-note suggests that in small choirs 
sionistic as a piece of instrumental programme this may be omitted. Certainly it is the kind of 
music, or as simple as a hymn-tune. It has the| Pot that must be made to perfection, or left alone. 
further advantage of being set almost invariably to| ‘4 old song resung’ is one of the most telling and 
real poetry instead of to rhymed platitudes. . original part-songs we have seen for a very long 

A batch of five part-songs just issued by | time. In fact, itisa second * Cargoes,’ and we shall 
Messrs. Novello illustrates these remarks. In two/| be Surprised if its vogue is not at least as great. 
the main interest is melodic, in two it is melodic-| The above works, with those of Gerrard Williams 
cum-polyphonic, and in one it combines these reviewed in last month’s .Wusica/ Times, afford 
characteristics with some striking pictorial effects. | welcome proof that in this peculiarly English form 
As to the poetry, it need only be said that| there is likely to be no falling off either in quantity 
John Masefield is responsible for the words of | quality. » 
three, and that Shakespeare and Robert Greene are | — 
drawn on for two, 


Edward German’s ‘London Town’ (Masefield Cbhurcb and Organ Music 


is so characteristic of the composer that we may | 


imagine him writing one of his usual spontaneous | MEMORIALS TO CHARLES HARFORD 
and attractive song-tunes, and then adding vocal cand ry LLOYD . : 


parts instead of a pianoforte accompaniment. This| __ 
is not to imply that the added voice-parts lack| lhe many friends of the late Dr. Lloyd will be 
individuality. On the contrary, they contain many | interested in the following letter which appeared in a 


|recent issue of the ton College Chronicle. (A 
| second letter appeared on October 14, stating that a 
sum of fifty pounds had already been subscribed, 
and that the fund would be closed at the end of the 
year.) 


deft touches that give them character without 
destroying their simplicity. The setting is not 
difficult. It fits the jolly words like a glove, and 
almost sings itself. Audiences will revel in it, and 
hum bits of it on the way home. 

E. T. Sweeting’s ‘ Tewkesbury Road’ ( Masefield) ‘MEMORIALS TO Dr. LLOYD. 
shows a good deal of the same tuneful quality, “= eS ae . ae 
though it is less straightforward owing to the pie To the Editor of the “ Eton College Chronicle. 
of imitation. It is only moderately difficult, and has ‘ Sir,—Etonians past and present may be glad 
the right pleasant open-air feeling. to know that on the north wall of the Screen in 

W. McNaught’s ‘Ah! what is love?’ (Robert; College Chapel, by the staircase leading to the 


Greene) and J. A. Sowerbutts’s ‘Sigh no more, ladies,’| organ loft, a brass tablet has recently been 
are excellent specimens of free and tuneful part- placed in memory of Dr. Lloyd. 

writing. The style is that of which Parry and | ‘The Latin inscription, appropriately simple, 
Stanford gave us so many examples—a modern and | is but a plain record of an active life, yet it 


very attractive substitute for the madrigal, with all| contains two words which happily reflect the 


the polyphonic interest of the old form plus a more | charm of his nature and the brilliancy of his 


general lightness of touch and a warmer harmonic| genius. 
scheme. Mr. McNaught’s part-song has a slender | ‘In dulcem memoriam Caroli Harford 
texture well in keeping with the guasi-humorous | Lloyd A.M. D. Mus, qui apud Ecclesiam 


words, and his occasional hints of modal harmony | Cathedralem Gloucestrensem anno 
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MDCCCLXXVI organista factus ibi sex annos 
exegit dein apud Ecclesiam Cathedralem 
Christi Oxoniae eodem officio functus annos 

x Collegii Etonensis Praecentor usque ad 

annum MCMXIV. eminebat, denique anno 

MCMXVII Capellarum Regiarum musicae 

docendae praefectus est. 

Natus die xvi™: Oct. MDCCCXLIX. 
Obiit eodem die anno MCMXIX. 

‘Some of his friends who wish for a memorial 
of more than twenty years’ service to Eton 
have suggested that a School prize for organ 
playing should be founded. It is felt also that, 
if sufficient money were available, some further 
memorial might fitly be placed in the choir 
vestry now in course of construction. I will 
gladly receive any contributions from friends or 
pupils towards these objects, and will state later 
how far it is possible to carry out the schemes 
which have been suggested. 

‘Your obedient servant, 
‘A. M. GOODHART. 

‘Walpole House, Eton College.’ 

We append a translation of the inscription : 
‘To the dear memory of Charles Harford 
Lloyd, M.A., Mus.D. Appointed organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral in 1876 he held 
that post for six years. Afterwards organist 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, for ten 
years (1882-92). He held with distinction 
the post of Precentor (and Musical 
Instructor) at Eton College from 1892 to 
1914. Finally appointed Organist (and 
Composer) to H.M. Chapeis Royal; 1917.’ 

Born October 16, 1849. 
Died October 16, 1919. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC 
Office for the Holy Communion (in G). By Charles 
Macpherson ; Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (in 


G). By Charles Macpherson; Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis (in B>). By Ernest Bullock; 
‘Bread of the World’ (Anthem). By H. A. 


Chambers; ‘ Bythe waters of Babylon’ (Anthem). 
By Palestrina; ‘ Rest in the Lord’ (Anthem). By 
C. Lee Williams. 


[Novello & Co.] 


A healthy sign of the times is the steadily growing 
supply by our Jeading Church composers of music 
worthy of being associated with the various offices of 
the Church, and at the same time suitable for general 
use in ordinary parish churches. There is a call 
everywhere now for music that is dignified and eccle- 
siastical in style and not unduly prolonged by over- 
elaboration and verbal repetition. 

Dr. Macpherson’s new setting of the Office for the 
Holy Communion in G is a model of what such things 
should be. Here we have music which, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, is admirably written for the voices, 
and which will nevertheless present no difficulties to 
the average parish church choir. It is straightforward 
and diatonic in style, and flows easily onwards from 
start to finish, with no uncomfortable halts and no 
repetition of words.- A noteworthy feature is the 
finely-written organ part. This is everywhere 
excellent, alike in the strong, flowing, forte passages 
and in the admirably contrasted treatment of the 
quieter sections. A striking passage for the organ 
occurs at ‘And the third day He rose again,’ where 
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| 
over a sustained pedal an ascending sequence of 
harmonies leads through some interesting modula- 


tions to a triumphant climax. ‘This passage 
appropriately recurs at ‘And I look for the 
| Resurrection.’ 


In the Benedictus the organ is mainly reserved for 
the building up of an imposing finish ; in the opening 
part it is used only to connect, by soft passages for 
|manuals alone, the unaccompanied vocal phrases. 
| Very charming is the accompaniment to the Agnus 

Dei, with its persistent syncopated part for the left 
hand and soft solo work on another manual. This 
| beautiful littke movement, by the way, may be sung 
| by A.T.T.B. if desired. It is laid out for soprano or 
contralto (solo or chorus), tenor (solo or chorus), 
|and finally s.a.T.B. (or A.T.T.B.). An alternative 
setting for four-part chorus, chiefly unaccompanied, 
is provided. 

| The vocal writing, though simple, is always 
interesting, the middle section of the Gloria, for 
example, being admirably designed to provide vocal 
‘contrast by simple means. Short phrases for 
sopranos alone are answered by altos, tenors, and 
| basses in three-part harmony, with tenors divided and 
| altos singing with first tenors. 

| There is room for more and still more of the type 
;of music here provided by Dr. Macpherson. 
Combining as it does musicianship of a high order 
with simplicity and directness of treatment, it should 
be sure of a warm welcome by choirs and 
| congregations alike. 

Dr. Macpherson has also set the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis ‘to simple phrases in the key of G 
intended for congregational use.’ The music is 
dignified in style, and there is a refreshing absence of 
| that squareness of rhythm usually associated with 
|settings of this sort. Variety is obtained by a 
| judicious mixture of un son and harmonized verses 
j}and passages for men or boys alone. In_ those 
|churches where congregational practices are a 
|regular feature, the people could soon be gof to 

appreciate and take an intelligent share in singing 





| such music as this. 
| Dr. Bullock’s setting of the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis is for men’s voices (T.B.). The 





composer’s methods here are in striking contrast 
| with the reflective treatment adopted by him in his 
| setting of the same Canticles in D, recently reviewed 
}in these columns. The result, however, is equally 
successful. The vocal writing is very effective, and 
|is supported by a well-developed organ accompani- 
ment. Dr. Bullock’s style is interesting and 
| unconventional, and tenors and basses will thoroughly 
| enjoy singing this work. 

Bishop Heber’s words have been treated simply 
and expressively by H. A. Chambers in his short full 
anthem ‘ Bread of the world in mercy broken.’ The 
part-writing is melodious and flowing, and is nowhere 
difficult. The organ accompaniment does little more 
than duplicate the voices, which, however, are 
occasionally left alone with good effect. 

Lovers of the old unaccompanied polyphonic music 
will be grateful to Dr. G. J. Bennett for his admirable 
adaptation of Palestrina’s music to English words. 
Everything that is possible appears to have been 
done by the editor to secure an intelligent rendering 
by the singers, and to prevent them from falling into 
the various pitfalls—wrong accentuation, &c,—which 
await those inexperienced in interpreting this kind of 
| music. It should present no great difficulty to an 





| average well-balanced choir. 
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‘Rest in the Lord’—-words by Bishop E. H. 
Bickersteth—is a short anthem for quartet or 
chorus. Mr. Lee Williams’s music, intended for 


unaccompanied singing, is sufficiently simple to be 
well within the powers of choirs of modest attainments. 
G. G. 
A NONCONFORMIST CHORAL FESTIVAI 

Readers of musical journals, even of those dealing with 
Church music, may be forgiven if they confess ignorance of 
the present standard of choice and performance in our 
Nonconformist Churches. Records of organ recitals and 
oratorio performances are fairly frequent, but information as 
to the music of the ordinary services is rarely found. The 
reason may be, that effort to increase musical interest 
usually aims at performing some larger work, and little 
endeavour is directed towards the better rendering of the 
weekly services. If so, it cannot. be said that the 
Nonconformists are singular in this respect. 

The Wellingborough and District Nonconformist Choir 
this year numbered six hundred voices, drawn from the 
principal choirs of the district, and the annual service 
consisted almost solely of works used or suitable for use in 


the yearly round of services. It is to the credit of the 
ommittee that the Service Book for the thirty-sixth 
Choral Festival, held on Saturday, October 9, shows no 
departure from the original object, the material being 


soundly chosen, and lying well within the capacities of 
the various choirs, to whom it should be of permanent use. 

The Evening Service opened with a setting of the 
Sanctus by the conductor, Mr. F. Heddon Bond. The 
hymn ‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” sung to the tune 
*Thornbury’ (Basil Harwood) appears in the second 
supplement A. & M. Psalm was sung to Josiah 
Booth’s chant in A flat, and the well-known chant of Troyte 
was used for * The strain upraise.’ Two short anthems 
were included, Stainer’s ‘The Lord our God be with us’ 
and A. H. Brewer’s * Blessing, Glory, Wisdom, and Thanks,’ 
with ‘The Heavens are telling’ as the principal item. 
Other hymns were ‘Fling out the Banner,’ 
Hymnal’ tune of W. HI. Bell, which afforded welcome 
rhythmic relief; and for the congregation ‘How firm a 
foundation,’ to J. Stanley’s ‘Montgomery.’ The closing 
hymn was ‘() when shall we behold,’ to the conductor’s 
tune * Launceston ’ from the new Congregational Hymnary. 

The choir reached a high standard, especially in Haydn’s 


97 


chorus. 
composed of members of the Raunds choir. 

Chanting has been a feature at these Festivals in recent 
years, and the result on this occasion showed efforts to treat 
freely the rhythm of the chant, considerable success in 
this respect being achieved. 

\ high standard of hymn-singing was naturally expected, 
and though the results obtained from such a body were at 
times magnificent, one felt that most of the choirs have yet 
to realise what can be done if study is given not only to the 
notes but to the rhythm of the words, and above all to real 
musical tone. The writer certain that the conductor 
was disappointed to find at the rehearsal that the tunes were 
not note-perfect. The choir that is above giving attention 
to the smaller parts of the service can never hope to become 
first-rate, 

High praise is due to the Festival committee, to the 
organist, Mr. G. H. Woolston, and to the hon. secretaries, 


is 





Mr. A. Early and Mr. F. C. Rice. W. Cc 
A WONDERFUL FAMILY 
Mr. James Boydell has just celebrated his jubilee as 


organist of Christ Church, Leigh. He preceded this fifty 
years of service by five years at St. Thomas’s, Bedford. 
During his long term at Leigh, Mr. Boydell has missed 
only about eight Sundays through sickness. But even this 
record has been beaten by another member of the family, 
his grandfather, Joseph Kerfoot, having been organist at 
Leigh for fifty-four years without a. single absence from 
duty, though he was blind from three years of age! He 
had a great reputation as a player, especially of fugues. 
Ife died in 1860, His brother Thomas was also an organist 


to the ‘ English | 


The trio was artistically sung by a semi-chorus | 


| for over fifty years, holding posts at Warrington Parish 
| Church, Boston (Lincolnshire), Hereford, and Armagh, 
The best known of this remarkable family, however, was 
Joseph Kerfoot, who was organist at Winwick Parish 
Church for fifty-two years and ten months, being appointed 
in 1837. He was never once late, and died in 1894, aged 
seventy-five, within a few yards of the spot where he was 
born, 
rHE GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

The above organization is changing its name, and will in 
future be known as the Canadian College of Organists. 
Centres are being established throughout the Dominion, with 
Toronto as the headquarters. Dr. Albert Ham is retiring 
from the presidency, having held that office since the 
Guild’s inception in 1909, 


CANADIAN 





The Bristol branch of the Church Music Society preceded 
its annual meeting on October 12 by a service at All Saints. 
There was a large attendance, and the impressive effect of 
the service was largely due to the fact that it was preceded 
by a congregational rehearsal lasting nearly an hour, con- 
ducted by Mr. Arnold Barter. The result in the Canticles, 
with Byrd’s Fauxbourdons, was particularly fine. The 
branch is in a flourishing condition, and has arranged the 
following lectures, Xc., for the coming winter: October 25, 
Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, ‘Proportion in Church Music’; 
November 9, Mr. Harvey Grace, ‘Style in Church Music’; 
December 30, Sir Henry Hadow, ‘Hymns and Hymn 
Singing’; January 27, Captain Francis Burgess, ‘The 
Beginnings of Christian Church Music’; February 12, a 
Hymn Festival conducted by Prof. H. Walford Davies, 
Mr. Athelstane Riley will lecture on ‘Sequences, Proses, 
and Tropes’ on a date not yet arranged. 








There is a welcome tendency in the direction of leavening 
organ recitals with string music. In some cases the 
leavening is so liberal that the result is a chamber music 
recital in which the organ is merely one of the team. 
An excellent programme of this type has just reached us. 
The recital took place in the Church at Ormesby, a small 
village near Middlesbrough. The building was packed, 
and the pleasure of the audience was unmistakable. Not 
many village organists would have the courage to put so 
| good a scheme as this before their hearers : 


‘Solemn Melody ' (strings and organ) Walford Davies. 
‘Hear ye, Israel’... am ine Vendelssohn. 
Slow movement from String Quartet... oe ens Elgar. 
* Inflammatus ae oe ean one - cine Doordkh 
Two Bagatelles for Organ, two violins, and ‘cello... w 
String Quintet in B flat (two movements) Mendelssohn 

| The vocal solos were accompanied by the strings, the 
organ filling in the wind parts. The organist, Mr. G. S. 
Pelmear, and his group of players and singers are to be 
| commended for their refusal to believe that in order to attract 


and please a crowd one must play and sing third-rate music. 








| At St. Mary’s Church, Tenby, two performances of 
‘Messiah’ have recently been given to very large 
congregations, under the conductorship of the organist, 
Mr. W. Cecil Williams. The service choir was augmented 
|for both occasions. Mr. Cecil Williams has also just 
concluded a series of organ recitals. On October 17 he 
will have concluded twenty-five years’ service at Tenby. 








The late Canon Rawnsley left £1,000 to the Dean and 
| Chapter of Carlisle Cathedral as a func towards building a 
| vestry for the Cathedral, or for purposes in connection with 
the Cathedral Choir School, and £1,000 to the Vicar anc 
Churchwardens of Crosthwaite Parish Church for educational 
objects and the provision of a salary for the organist, or to 
aid the curates’ fund. 





Bournemouth visitors who are interested in organ music 
should note that Dr. H. Holloway has recently started a 
series of recitals at St. Stephen’s. These will be given 
on the first and third Wednesdays in each month during the 
winter (our informant does not give the time of day). 


XUM 
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Mr. Quentin Moraren Maclean will give a series of organ} Mr. Stanley E. Lucas, Presbyterian Church, Canonbury— 


recitals at All Souls’, Langham Place, on Fridays at one 
o'clock, beginning on November 5. 


\s a war memorial a new organ is being erected in 
Crediton Parish Church at a cost of £4,800, of which | 
considerably over £3,000 has already been subscribed. 


| 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Mr. Ernest E. Chasteney, Cromer Parish Church (four | 
recitals) —Barcarolle, Sterndale Bennett ; Grand Cheeur | 
alla Handel, /az/kes ; Fugue in G minor, Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, and Prelude and Fugue in D minor, | 
Bach ; *Cloche du Soir,’ Chazzet ; March in E flat, /1¢Zy ; | 
Marche Pontificale, Lemmens. 


Mr. John Pullein, St. Martin’s, Lincoln—Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, Sach; Berceuse and Carillon, | 
Vierne; Preludes, ‘Rockingham’ and Croft’s 136th, | 
Parry; Three Miniatures, ///e7n ; Chant Pastoral, 


Dubois ; Final-Marche (Suite No. 2), Aoc//mann. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal Parish Church (four recitals)— 
Imperial March, //gar ; Passacaglia and ‘The Wild Hills 
of Clare,’ Cyri/ Scott; Schiller March, Jeyerdeer ; 
Fantasia on ‘ Urbs Beata,’ Fau/ses ; Grand offertoire in D, | 
Batiste. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—-Choral Song 
and Fugue, S. S. [Wesley ; Choral in G minor, / Zerve ; 
Two Chorai Improvisations, Aavg-#/ert; Finale from 
Symphony No. 4, // 7dor. 

Mr. Frederick W. Large, Camden Parish Church—Concert 
Overture, Lyon ; Sea Song, A/acDowell ; Sonata No. 4, 
Guilmant. 

Mr. Henry C. J. Churchill, Bromley (Kent) Congregational 
Church—Fantasia and Fugue in G minor; Allegrettoand 
Toccata in F (Symphony No. 5), ///%dor ; Postlude in D, | 
Smart ; * Question and Answer,’ /Volstenholme. 

Mr. A. G. Mathew, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta— 
Imperial March, Z/gar; Solemn Melody, /Valford | 
Davies ; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach ; Allegro | 
Appassionata (Sonata No, 1), Harwood. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Central Hall, Westminster (five recitals)— | 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Air with| 
Variations from Symphony in D, Haydx ; Gothic Suite, | 
Boéllmann ; Holsworthy Church Bells, S. S. Wesley ;| 
Sonata No. 6, Alendelssohn ; Overture to *Oberon’ ; | 
Concert Overture in C minor, Ho//ins; Fugue on a! 
Trumpet Theme, A7eés. 

Mr. Alan Burr, Blakeney . Church, Norfolk—Choral | 
Improvisation, “Nun Danket,’ Aary-Z/ert ; Elevation | 
and Offertoire (Messe Basse), /%erne ; Song without 
words, Holloway ; Villanella, /re/and; Preludium in G, 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, and Fugue in E flat, 
Bach. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—A Bach 


Programme. St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey (three recitals)— 
Cantiléne in F, Rheinberger; Overture, ‘Occasional’ 


Oratorio; Sonate Pascale, Zemmens ; Prelude and Fugue 
in G minor, Bach ; Andante from Quartet in F, Haydn. 

Mr. Alex. McConachie, Christ Church, St. Kilda—Sonata 
in C minor, Guz/mant ; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, | 
Bach; Pensee d’Automne, /ougen ; Scherzoso (Sonata | 
No. 8), Rhetnberger. 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest— | 
Sonata No. 5, A/endelssohn ; Three Miniatures, Px/lein | 
Choral Improvisation No. 66, Aarg-Eler/; Prelude, 
Theme, Variations, and Finale, Guz/mant. 

Mr. E. E. Vinnicombe, St. Peter’s, Sudbury—Concerto in 
B flat, Handel; Legend, Harvey Grace; Fantasia in | 
F minor, J/ozar¢; An Evening Song, Aairstow; *La| 
Cathédrale Engloutie,’ Debussy; Schiller March, | 
Meyerti "eT. 

Mr. R. E. Redman, Clapham Congregational Church— 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; *The Curfew,’ 
Horsman ; Andante Cantando (Symphony in E minor), | 
Holloway ; Concert Overture in C minor, Redman. 








Bach; Pean, Vearce; 


Suite in F minor, Drifill; 
Passacaglia, Cyr7/ Scolt. | 


Offertoire No. 5, Wély; Fantasia in C minor, Bach ; 
Andante from the Violin Concerto, J/ende/ssohn ; Marche 
Héroique, Sazn/-Saéns. 

Dr. Henry T. Pringuer, St. Michael and All Angels, 
Lyndhurst—Allegro en forme d’Ouverture, Smart; 
Impromptu in F, Colertdge-7aylor ; Fugue in G, A7veds ; 
Toccata (Symphony No. 5), Wedor. 


Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (four 


recitals)—Basso Ostinato, Arenshy; Minuett, Deordth ; 
Coronation March, 7chatkovsky ; Scherzo in E, Gigout ; 
Gothie Suite, Boé//mann ; Toccata in the Dorian Mode, 
Bach ; Nocturne in D flat, Ba7rstow ; Allegretto in E flat, 
Wolstenholme; Prelude and Angel’s Farewell from 
‘Dream of Gerontius.’ 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Romance in 
D flat, Lemare ; Fugue in G, Back ; Canzonetta, .Vicodé ; 
* The Seraph’s Strain’ and Carillon, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Norman Collie, Stoke Newington Parish Church—- 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Gzdlmant: 
Toccata in F, Bach. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Choral 
Song and Fugue, S. S. /Ves/ey; Andante from String 
Quartet and Arabesque in E, ebussy; Large and 
Finale from ‘ New World’ Symphony. 

Mr. Herbert E. Knott, St. Anne’s, Moseley, Birmingham— 
Fugue in G, Bach; Prelude, /. 47. Moore: * Finlandia’ ; 
Scherzo Caprice, Row/ey. 

Dr. W. G. Alcock, New College Chapel, N.W.—Fantasia 
in F minor, Wozart; Cantilene, Aheshergex ; Choral in 
A minor, Franck; Andantino, /10/stenholme ; Preludes 
on ‘Adorn thyself, dear soul,’ Bach, ‘In deepest need,’ 
Aarg-Elert, and an 18th century hymn-tune, 7777. 

Mr. W. R. Anderson, St. Laurence Jewrv—Musette and 
‘Solitude’ (Arcadian Idyll), Zemare; Prelude on a 
Theme of Tallis, Dare ; Andante Tranquillo, Stanford ; 
Nocturne and Finale, [Vo/stenholme. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, St. Laurence Jewry—Intermezzo, 
Rheinberger ; Angelus du Soir, Bonnet ; Toccata in IF, 
Bach; Prelude on ‘Old 104th,’ Parry. Beckenham 
Congregational Church—Grand Cheeur in G mincr, 
Hollins ; Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor, Sach : 
Menuet, Joszhowshi ; Cortége, Faulkhes. 

Mr. F. J. A. Eccles, Aston Villa Wesleyan Church—Arcadian 
Idyll, Zemare ; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Sach ; 
Pritre et Berceuse, Guz/mant ; Finale, IVolstenholme. 

Dr. F. H. Wood, De Montfort Hall, Leicester—Concert 
Overture in F, Fau/kes; Minuet Nuptiale, Lemare: 
Finale (Sonata No. 1), J/endelssohn. 


APPOINTMEN1 
Mr. Stanley E. Lucas, organist and choirmaster, Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Canonbury, N. 


Letters to the Lditor 


THE IDEAS OF M. VINCENT D’INDY 
Sir,—I find a great mistake in the translation of my 
little work, ‘ Les idées de M. d’Indy’ (.l/ustcal 7imes for 
August, p. 524). I read: 
When Beethoven wrote: 








we find: 











Tis the contrary ! 
The second writing is Beethoven’s ; the first (altered) is 
Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Fugue in D, | the writing of M. d’Indy.—Very truly yours, 


C. Satnr-SAENs, 
Rue de Courcelles 83 47s, Paris. 
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“SYSTEM IN MUSICAL NOTATION’ 


Sik,—I am not by any means a hide-bound conservative 
in matters musical, and I should not be greatly averse to 
changing the notation even of established masterpieces if 
there were some real gain, in clearness or, convenience, 
through doing so. I cannot help feeling, however, that 
some of the examples of ‘improvements’ put forward by 
Mr. Elliot Button (and quoted by you in your October 
number, p. O88) are, to say the least, rather unfortunately 
chosen. Take, for instance, the opening of the Schumann 
Romance in F sharp. Is it not perfectly apparent that 
in Schumann’s version the melody stands out far more 
clearly to the eye than in Mr. Button’s? (I think also that 
here 6-8 is preferable to 3-4 as time-signature.) The 
example from Bach (Toccata in D minor) seems even more 
unfortunate. Surely everyone will agree that the impression 
produced on the eye, by the original, differs absolutely from 
that produced by the ‘amended’ version: and who will be 
bold enough to assert that this will not make itself felt in 
performance ? 

May I add that while, in German music, the method 
of notation often appears clumsy and heavy, yet I have 
generally found on examination that this proceeds from a 


| This will mean that all organs and concert pianofortes must 
be tuned to 439 A, to allow for the sharpening which occurs 
with the wind instruments. Singers would be most grateful 
to know that they can always rely on having the same 
pitch. We performed the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion with the 
‘high pitch’ in 1906, and I am glad to say that the 
principals and choir survived. After much _ persuasion, 
the Hanley Corporation adapted the organ to 4390 A; 
this was done after consultation with Sir Henry Wood, 
Mr. Perkins, and other musicians. We have had the 
Queen’s Hall, London Symphony, and Hallé Orchestras, 
and have found the above tuning most  satisfactory.— 
Yours, &c., Joun James. 
Mons House. Havelock Place, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
September 15, 1920, 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


S1k,—As one who lives in a remote place, and has little 
chance of hearing good music, might I suggest through the 
medium of your paper how welcome records of the great 





genuine and essential turgidity of thought, and cannot there- 
fore be altered without producing a clear incompatibility 
between the thought itself and the means adopted tor its 
outward manifestation.—Yours, &c., \. R. Criprs. 


10, Ambrose Place, Worthing. 
October 14, 1920, 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE RISING SEVENTH 

Stk,—Will you allow me to correct a slight omission, 
which however serves to obscure the sense, in my letter on 
the ‘Chronology of the rising 7th’ in your last issue? 
Line 3 of p. 701 should read: /!%th regard to th first 
[7.c., of the two progressions mentioned] I find it first 
mentioned, \c.’—Yours, Xc., F. T. ARNOLD. 


University College, Cardiff. 
October 17, 1920, 


THE NEW WAGNER POLICY AT QUEEN’S HALL 
Six,—Forgive me for alluding to this matter once more, 

but I find it very difficult to square Mr. Kalisch’s statement 

about Bayreuth refusing its permission for excerpts of this 
kind, with one by ‘Schaunard’ in AZusical Opinion who 
says: ‘ The idea is old enough ; in the provinces it has been a | 
commonplace for at least a generation . . . There however | 
the practice of giving in concert-form a whole Act from the | 
Wagner music-dramas has an equal vogue.’ In justice to 
Mr. Kalisch I must say that during a year’s stay at Munich 
(1912-13), where there were Wagner concerts every week, I 
never heard anything else except the usual snippets. If on 
the other hand ‘Schaunard’ is right—and I think that you 
will agree that even Cwsar could not lay down one law for 
London and another for the provinces—then Mr. Kalisch 
will have to find a better excuse for this extraordinary lack 
of enterprise on the part of the (Queen’s Hall authorities. 

As this is a ‘Prom.’ subject, may I tack on a ‘ Prom.’ 
question, which however has nothing to do with the above 
matter? Would it in your opinion be a worse libel or 
Sir Henry for the Underground Railway to publish a poster | 
showing a likeness of him, than it actually zs to publish one 
caricaturing the excellent leader of the first violins, who 
however only very occasionally conducts at the extreme | 
end of a concert when an overworked Sir Henry is tired out ? | 
--Yours, Xc., ROBER1 

14, Craven Hill, W. 2 
October 17, 1920, 








LORENZ. 


BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL ORGAN 
Six,—I was interested to read in your September issue, 
p. 635, of the contemplated alterations to the Birmingham | 
Town Hall organ, and the fixing of 439 A as the pitch. I} 
cannot, however, understand your correspondent when he | 
states that Mr. Perkins has been compelled to play a semitone | 
higher, unless the organ pitch was 4e/ow 435 A. As you} 
are aware, the British Music Society has passed a resolution | 
asking for the adoption of 435-4 A as the standard pitch. ! 


| will. 


| Wilbye, Bateson, and others. 


Elizabethan madrigal-writers would be to those who, like 
myself, have a love for this beautiful music, but, owing to 
circumstances, never get a chance of listening to it? 

This class of music is a closed door to many of us who 


|do not live in centres where it is performed, and there 
| are many who pine to hear a great heritage in music, a type 


of music in which England excelled and has had few rivals. 


| Apart from the pleasure of hearing it, even on a gramophone, 


such music would be helpful and instructive to those who 
are ‘fed up’ with listening to records of modern music, 
much of which we cannot understand and probably never 
There are many (I know plenty) who would hail with 
delight and buy records of such masters as Gibbons, Benet. 
The demand at first might 
not be great, but it would increase directly the opportunity 
was given for hearing these classics. —Yours, Xc., 


R. T. RicHMOND 


(Country Doctor). 


Seascale, Cumberland. 
September 12, 1920. 


DR. PERCY BUCK’S RETIREMENT FROM 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
Sir,—Since I resigned the post of Professor of Music in 


Dublin University I have been asked in many quarters if 
there were any unpleasant reasons for my action. Will you 
allow me to say that I had only one reason for resigning. 
The desirability of the post lies, I think, in the distinction 
it confers on its holder ; and having enjoyed that distinction 
for ten years, I thought it reasonable that it should be 
passed on to someone else, and not be ‘held up’ indefinitely. 

From first to last I met with such kindness, friendship, 
and hospitality within the walls of Trinity College (and, 
for that matter, outside of them), as to make any attempt 
at acknowledgment ludicrously inadequate. Whoever my 
successor may be, he may set his mind at rest as to the 
goodwill awaiting him. I envy him his assured happiness. 
—Yours, Xc., Percy C. Buck. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

October 9, 1920. 


‘THE LETTERS OF GREAT COMPOSERS’ 


Sir.—Mr. Pearson, in his article on ‘The Letters of 
Great Composers’ in the September issue, expresses regret 
that a volume containing Mendelssohn’s letters is not 
published. I have the ‘Letters of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, from 1833 to 1847,’ edited by Paul and Dr. Car! 
Mendelssohn, and translated by Lady Wallace. The book 
was published by Longmans in 1863, but is probably now 
out of print. —Yours, Xc., F. SINCLAIR TERRAS. 

Woodville, Newton Road, 

Ashton-on-Ribble. 
September 12, 1920, 
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BOY CHORISTER ACTORS 


Sir,—Muriel Silburn’s interesting article in the 
Musical Times for August on ‘ Kidnapped Choristers,’ 
alludes to their being employed as actors in addition to 
their sacred duties at the Chapel Royal and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Her account takes us back only as far as 1626, 
It is not quite clear that the chorister boys resumed their 
occupation as stage performers after the restoration of the 
Monarchy in 1660, but it is certain that the Gentlemen of 
the Chapel Royal were so engaged, and continued to be 
until Queen Anne forbade the practice for reasons similar to 
those expressed in the warrant of 1626 quoted by your 
contributor. We learn, however, from Dr. Burney that 
on Wednesday, February 23, 1731, Handel’s oratorio 
‘Esther’ was represented 7 action by the Children of his 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal at the house of Bernard Gates, their 
master, in St. James’s Street, Buckingham Gate, the chorus 
being placed after the manner of the ancients between the 
stage and orchestra. Amongst the boys who performed on 
this occasion were John Beard (afterwards the famous tenor 
singer), John Randall (afterwards Doctor of Music and 
Professor of Music at Cambridge), and Thomas Barrow 
(afterwards Gentleman and music copyist in the Chapel 
Royal). The oratorio was also publicly performed by 
the same singers at the ‘Crown and Anchor’ Tavern, 
but does not appear to have been then given in action or on 
a stage. Exactly twenty-four years after the performance 
in St. James’s Street—viz., on February 23, 1755— 
Horace Walpole wrote to Richard Bentley as follows : 


‘Garrick has produced a detestable English Opera 
which is crowed by all true lovers of their country. 
To mark the opposition to Italian operas, it is sung by 
some cast singers, two Italians and, a French girl, and 
the Chapel boys; and to regale us with sense, it is 
Shakespeare’s M/‘dsummer Nights Dream, which is 
forty times more nonsensical than the worst translation 
of any Italian opera books.’ 


The opera spoken of was produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre on February 3, 1755, under the title of * The 
Fairies.’ The piece was concocted by Garrick out of 
Shakespeare’s play by excising the comic characters and 
adding songs from others of Shakespeare’s pieces and 
elsewhere. He also wrote—and himself spoke—a prologue 
to the opera. The music was composed by John Christopher 
Smith, the friend and amanuensis of Handel. The boys 
who took part in the piece as principal performers were 
Master Rheinhold (who afterwards became a celebrated 
bass singer), Master Moore, and Master Evans. The 


remaining Chapel boys probably appeared as fairies in the 
chorus. The other singers employed were Beard, 
Champness, and Miss Young. The Chapel boys were at 


that time under the mastership of Bernard Gates. I should 
be glad to know whether this was the last occasion on 
which choristers appeared on the stage in public ; and if so, 
whether their further appearance was prohibited by any-— 
and what—authority. I might add that in recent years 
the choristers of St. Paul’s have given theatrical per- 
formances every Christmas at their school in Carter Lane.— 
Yours, Xc., J. E. ADKINs. 
Preston. 


P.S.—From a poetical epitaph by Jonson we learn that 
one of the celebrated boy-actors of his time—Salathiel 
Pavy—was famed as the representative of old men. He 
died about the year 1601 at the age of thirteen. This boy 
was probably a chorister as well as actor. 


*“BACH’S ORGAN WORKS’: THE PASSACAGLIA 
AND FUGUE IN C MINOR 
Si1r,—I have greatly enjoyed Mr. Harvey Grace’s articles 


in the /usical Times on ‘ Bach’s Organ Works,’ and was 
particularly interested in his remarks on the Passacaglia 





and Fugue in C minor. This work, more perhaps than 
any other of Bach’s, affords wide scope for originality of 
treatment. I have lately been trying various ways of 


registering the Passacaglia, and would like to proffer a/| 


suggestion as to the method which seems to me most in 
accordance with the spirit of the work as a whole, and with 
the character of the individual variations. 

Instead of gradually increasing the power of the organ 
throughout the piece, and ending with the full organ— 
which seems to be the orthodox way of playing most of 
Bach’s organ music—I prefer to treat Variation 16 as the 
climax of the piece, and I have found the following plan of 
registration to be very effective : 


Various quiet combinations of 


Variations ... 1 to Ir 
stops. 
Variation ... 12... Great Small Open Diapason. 
me 13 ... Great Large Open Diapason. 
14... Full Swell. 
15 .. Great 16, 8, and 4, with Full 
Swell. (Played strictly legato.) 
” 16 ... Full Organ. 
17 ... Great 16, 8, and 4 (without reeds). 
18 ... Great Diapasons. 
19 ... Swell or Choir m/ 
20 ... Swell A. 


Begin Fugue on Great Diapasons, ‘thumbing’ the first 
note C; this enables one to make the entry of the Fugue 
easily and effectively on the third beat of the last bar of the 
Passacaglia, and avoids the sense of anti-climax caused by 
beginning the Fugue on Diapasons immediately after the use 
of the full organ. The last variation has a most charming 
misterioso effect when played on suitable quiet Swell 
stops. —Yours, Xc., . » 

6, Downs Road, B. T. P. 

Beckenham, Kent. 
September 15, 1920, 


HOLLINS. 


Obituary 
We regret to record the following deaths: 

James RICHARD SIMpsON, of the well-known Edinburgh: 
firm of Methven Simpson, Ltd. Edinburgh owes much to 
his long-sustained activities in concert-giving. He promoted 
the Edinburgh Classical Concerts which continued a healthy 
and useful existence from 1906 to the war, and have since 
been resumed. The Beethoven Festival under Balling was 
a development of this series. 

MAX Brucu, born in 1838, composer of symphonies, 
concertos, oratorios, a large number of smaller choral works, 
and operas. He was known in this country chiefly by his 
frequently-played Violin Concerto in G minor, and in a less 
degree by his ‘ Kol Nidrei’ for violoncello and orchestra, and 
a Violin Concerto in D minor. From 1880 to 1883 he lived 
in England as conductor of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society. In 1893 he received an honorary degree from 
Cambridge University. 


Sixty Dears Ago 


From the J/usical 7imes of November, 1860: 
(GG LOUCESTER CATHEDRAL,.—There is a Vacancy 

J in this Choir for a BASS (not Baritone) VOICE, 
who will be appointed Probationary Lay-Clerk. His duties 
will be to attend Divine Service twice daily, and practising 
whenever required by the Precentor. The emoluments will 
be a fixed stipend of £10 a year, and Is. 6d. for every 
attendance at Church; and an additional sum of £10 
yearly will be set aside, and, with the accumulations of 
interest, will be applied for his benefit in such way as the 
Chapter shall think best, on his retirement from his office, 
with the consent of the Chapter, provided his conduct has 
been satisfactory. The Candidates likely to suit will be 
required to appear before the Dean and Chapter on some 
day which will be signified to them. Applications for the 
situation, stating the age and place of residence of the 
applicant, with testimonials as to moral and religious 
character, powers of voice, and musical capacity, to be 
forwarded to J. A. Whitcombe, Esq., Chapter Clerk, on 
or before the 21st of November next. 

By order of the Dean and Chapter, 
1, Barton-street, Gloucester, Joun A. WHITCOMBE, 
October 20, 1860, 
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*T“*HE LONDON TONIC SOL-FA CHOIR will give In the lecture on October 27 Dr. Shinn is announced to 

| their FIRST CONCERT at St. James’s Hall, | trace the progress of music from the rise of the Netherland 
Piccadilly, on Tuesday, 27th November, 1860, Conductor, | School, beginning with Dufay, to the achievements of the 
Mr. W. S. Young. Admission, Is.; Reserved Seats, | Italian school as illustrated by the works of Palestrina. The 
2s. Od. ; Sofa Stalls, 4s. lecture on November 3 will be upon the origin and rise of 
(CCUNNY-BANK LAUNDRY AND BLEACHING. | Oper, and the last, on November 10, upon Elizabethan 
> GROUND.—AIll Linen BLEACHED ON THE Grass. | ™¥S!¢ when a selection of madrigals will be sung by the 





No bleaching chemicals or brushes made use of. Woollen choir under the direction of Mr. Henry Beauchamp. 


and Coloured articles Washed in RAIN WATER, free from 7 P P oc : > 
soda, and treated with care. (Music nm the Pr ovinces 


Sunny-bank (leading from Hornsey-lane), Highgate (N..). | 
eae nee nesocmec, Woes inrncntchom — | (BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 
Care or Goop Hoprr.—The newspapers from this | 


colony give a very flourishing account of the progress of | ABERDEEN 
music. The Cape Choral Society has now about 30 

Nn . | 
members, and they have recently given two public concerts, | 


which were well attended. Every lover of music must be} aye again in the full tide of musical activity, and a 
gratified to hear that the taste for music w hich prevails here | renaissance of music is spreading through the southern half 
is almost universal. Nearly every house has its piano, and | of Scotland. Some fine day it may reach Aberdeen, but in 
there are some good performers. Instrumental music seems | the meantime we are moving gingerly and languidly when 
to be cultivated more than the human voice, but the | we ought to be straining every nerve and sinew along a bold 
Choral Society is doing much to improve the art. course. A golden opportunity lies waiting, but for some 

HUbDERSFIELD.—On the evening of the 2nd ult., the | reason our music-makers are hastening slowly to grasp it. 
ceremony of re-opening the organ in Buxton-road Chapel, | This is a time for enterprise and new ideas. We have held 
which has recently been thoroughly repaired and re-voiced | too long to the old, stupid conventions, and the old slovenly 
by Mr. John Hunton, was performed by Mr. Walter Parratt, | methods. Those who have in their power the fashioning 
in the presence of a very large audience, who were admitted | and directing of music and musical taste must wake up. 
by ticket. The programme comprised selections from | Greater interest and greater industry are needed, a braver 
different masters, and was gone through by Mr. Parratt | policy and a more spirited bid for the support of the public. 
with much taste and judgment. We cannot expect the help of heaven when we are doing so 
APTISM: an ORATORIETTE by S. Hatuerty. little to help ourselves. A little display of enthusiasm goes 








Music is emerging slowly from the trance into which it 
sank during the years of the war. Glasgow and Edinburgh 





a long way to convince the man in the street, who cannot be 
expected to find a consuming interest in the business of people 
who take but a half-hearted interest in it themselves. If 
NE KIND WISII BEFORE WE PART.—Parting | the concert cannot be made to earn a sufficient share of the 
( Song. Price 2s. Dedicated to Madame CLARA] money that is spent in amusement, then there is something 
Nove..o. Composed by W. H. Loncuurst, and sung} wrong with the concert. It is lagging behind the theatre, 
with great applause by Miss FANNY ROWLAND. | the music-hall, and the picture-house. There is no lack of 
Cramer & Co. ; and Author, Canterbury. money, but it must be earned. Other forms of entertainment 

are earning it. The theatres and music-halls live pros- 

perously, picture-houses multiply, and twenty thousand 

ROVAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC people turn out any Saturday to see a football match. 
One-tenth of the money spent in amusement in the city 

As a result of the large number of students who entered | would keep music in affluence. 

at the Michaelmas term for the Training Course for In the far-off days before the war we were more fortunate, 
Teachers it has been found necessary considerably to| though we were always readier to pay for other people’s 
increase the number of classes in some of the subjects, so| music than to make our own. Whenthe Scottish Orchestra 
that every student shall have the opportunity for gaining | or the London Symphony Orchestra came along, which they 
experience in actual teaching, under supervision, which it is | did with more or less regularity for many years, we supported 
one of the chief objects of this course to provide. Although them—sometimes generously, oftener moderately. The 
it is desirable, where possible, for students to enter at the| majority of our half-guineas were reserved for the ballad 
beginning of the Academical year—that is, after the summer | concert and the stars thereof. Choral music, the music of 
holidays—yet this duplication of classes will make it} our own making and the only road to our musical salvation, 
convenient for students to begin the course at any term, |ran a poor third. The smaller choirs, having little expense, 
without special disadvantages. In addition to these | struggled along then as now on part-songs and a personal 
extra classes a number of new courses have been| following. For our elevation to the higher planes of music 
included in the syllabus, viz., lectures on the teaching} we relied upon our only large choir, the Aberdeen Choral 
of the organ by Dr. Richards, violin teaching by} Union, and unfortunately that body has never extricated 
Mr. Spencer Dyke, and the teaching of singing by | itself from the Handel-Mendelssohn rut. It has clung with 
Mr. Fredetick Keel, while a complete course in the} touching faith to the small group of ultra-familiar oratorios 
teaching of elocution, including * The Presentation of Plays | with which it began in the middle of last century. Hardly 
in Schools,’ is under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond, Miss | a season has passed since then m which we have not been 
Annie M. Child, and Miss Katie Thomas. called upon to renew our acquaintance with one or two of 
During the present term a course of four lectures on the | these perennials. No great objection might have been taken 

‘ History of music previous tothe time of Bach’ is being|to annual overdoses of Handel and Mendelssohn (the 
given by Dr. Frederick G. Shinn. The first lecture, which | preparation of which entails little effort) if at the same tim« 
was delivered on Wednesday, October 20, dealt with the|a genuine attempt had been made to keep us abreast of, or 
progress of music up to i400, The lecturer referred to the | at least in touch with, the march of choral music. But 
music of the Greeks and the part-music played in their! performances of important modern works were as rare as 
religious ceremonies, and went on to show how the rise and | angels’ visits. Some of them were reached by easy stages— 
triumph of Christianity influenced the development of music | a section or part per annum. During its chequered career 
in Italy, with which the names of Ambrose and Gregory are | the Choral Union passed through a period of conceit- 
associated. He briefly reviewed the work of Hucbald,| promotion, in which ballads alternated with orchestra. 
Guido d’Arezzo, and Franco of Cologne, explaining and| The chorus generally had one decent show during the 
describing the particular advances which are linked with | season, but for the most part they played the rdle of a more 
these famous names, and concluded with a brief referenceto | or less decorative background. It was found in the long 
the secular music of the different bodies of minstrels which| run that concert promotion did not pay, and the Choral 
flourished in various European countries during the Middle} Union fell back on its own efforts. For many years these 
Ages—the Troubadours, the Trouvéres, the Minnesingers, | efforts have been of the most modest description, consisting 
and others. | mainly of repeats of the afore-mentioned hardy annuals. 


Subscribers’ copies (price one guinea) are now ready. | 
Liverpool: 4, Sandon-terrace, Upper Duke Street. 
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It is a comfortable policy, but hardly one that musical 
people will regard with favour. The plain conclusion seems 
to be that unless some change can be effected in our 
musical arrangements, we are doomed to live for ever in 
the past. The Choral Union has never been without a 
few turbulent spirits who have cried annually against the 
‘ca canny’ policy, but the ancients have always prevailed 
when it came to the vote. 

And so the old jog-trot is continued. It is no exaggeration 
to say that any live choral society is and has been 
accomplishing as much genuine work in one season as the 
Choral Union does inthree. Inertia, to put it frankly, is 
the obstacle in the path, that and a fine complacency which 
enables the members once a year to marvel at the apathy 
and neglect of the public, and to deal out a scolding all 
round. Has the Choral Union outlived its usefulness? 
Ought it not to> retire in favour of a new body, more 
vigorous and with fresher and more progressive ideas? 1s 
it occupying a place which could be filled with greater 
advantage? These are the questions which the musical 





citizens of Aberdeen are asking themselves and each othe:— 
have been asking for years. The answer would seem to be 
in the affirmative. 

For the season just begun, * Messiah’ has been selected | 
for performance, and Bridge’s ‘ Ballad of the Clampherdown’ | 
and Nicholson’s ‘1914’ are down for rehearsal, which is not 
quite the same thing. Another choral work is promised 
iater—‘ Elijah’ is mentioned. 

Various other musical activities in Aberdeen and district 
will be dealt with next month. 


BATH 


Indications are not wanting that a degree of activity is 
being infused into the musical life of the city, and already 
there is augury for a successful season. 

The Pump Room concert season opened the last week in 
September, and it is specially interesting to note that the 
musical director, Mr. Jan Hurst, is arranging a series of 
chamber concerts for Thursday afternoons, in addition to the 
daily musical routine. The programme for the first of these 
concerts, September 30, included Dvorak’s String Quartet, 
Brahms’s Quintet for pianoforte and strings, and a Sonata 
by Rubinstein for pianoforte and ’cello; while on the 
following Thursday, October 7, Arensky’s Trio (Op. 32) for 
violin, cello, and pianoforte, Mozart’s String Quartet (No. 13), 
Schumann’s Quintet in E flat (Op. 44), for pianoforte and 
strings, and Beethoven’s Sonata in F for violin and 
pianoforte, were performed. 

On October 8, at the Pump Room, under the presidency 
of Major-Gen. L. J. E. Bradshaw, C.B., the inaugural 
lecture of the Bath centre of the British Music Society was 
given by the Rev. Dr. Edmund Fellowes on *The English 
Madrigal Composers.’ No less interesting and instructive 
were the following madrigals, illustrative of the lecture, sung 
by a choir under the conductorship of the Abbey organist, 
Mr. A. E. New: 

“Come, lovers, follow me’ 

*O grief, even on the bud’ 

‘ April is in my mistress’ face’ 

* Happy. O happy he’ = 

* The Silver swan’... 

* Sing we at pleasure’ 

* Fair Phyllis I saw’ oe oe “ 

Recitals by Mr. Harold Samuel and Mark Hambourg on 
October 6 and 9 respectively were thoroughly enjoyable and 
need no further description. 


Thomas Morley. 


.. John Wilbye. 
Orlando Gibbons. 
Thomas WH eelkes. 

«John Farmer. 


BIRMINGHAM 


A great feature of the present musical season is the 
interesting series of Sunday evening orchestral concerts at 
the Theatre Royal, conducted by Mr. Appleby Matthews, 
which started on September 5. The programmes are 
modelled on the same plan as those formerly given at the 
Futurist Theatre, but the Theatre Royal is in many ways 
better suited for orchestral concerts, one of its advantages 
being its larger seating capacity. These concerts gain in 
popularity every week. On September 19 Gustav Holst 
conducted his latest composition, a ‘ Japanese Suite,’ written 
for a Japanese dancer, who supplied most of the themes. 





The Suite was originally produced at Queen’s Hall last 


December. The composer also contributed his bright Jig 
for strings only from the ‘St. Paul’ Suite, and a dance, 
“The Djinn.’ The triad of compositions, well interpreted 
by the orchestra under the composer’s beat, met with the 
utmost appreciation, and were certainly well worth a 
hearing. On October 10, Gustav Holst conducted his new 
Suite, ‘The Planets,’ but only five numbers were given. 

At a committee meeting of the Birmingham centre of the 
British Music Society, held on September 23 at the Midland 
Institute, it was resolved that an inaugural meeting in the 
form of a musical social be held in mid-November; that 
Lord Howard de Walden and the Lord Mayor be asked to 
attend ; and that the programme (including a performance 
of the Elgar Quintet) be arranged by Mr. Johan C. Hock. 

The first chamber concert of the season was given by 
Miss Irene Berry (pianoforte), Mr. Alfred Barker (violin), 
and Mr. Johan C. Hock (violoncello) at the Royal Society 
of Artists’ gallery on September 23. The programme 
comprised Brahms’s Trio in C minor, Mozart’s Trio in C 
major, and a Trio in D minor by William Baines, in 
addition to César Franck’s well-known Sonata for pianoforte 
and violin. The whole concert reached a high level of 
excellence. 

The first of a series of six popular Saturday night concerts 
by the City of Birmingham Orchestra was held at the Town 
Hall on September 25, under the direction of Mr. Appleby 
Matthews. Unfortunately the attendance was discouraging, 
probably owing to the prevalent beautiful weather. Those 
present, however, had an opportunity for hearing a 
remarkably varied programme of music, that embraced 
Elgar’s attractive choral work * Scenes from the Bavarian 
Highlands,’ and some of Brahms’s beautiful Trios for ladies’ 
voices accompanied by two horns and harp, interpreted 
with much charm of vocal beauty and phrasing by Mr. 
Appleby Matthews’s well-trained choir. Miss Dorothy 
Richards played Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto. 

The first of the five ‘ International Celebrity’ subscription 
concerts, given at the Town Hall on September 28, had for 
its chief feature Dame Clara Butt’s only appearance here 
previous to her forthcoming world tour. The great popular 
contralto is an immense favourite with the Birmingham 
public, and never fails to gather round her a great audience. 
She was supported by Mr. Kennerley Rumford, Mr. Albert 
Sammons (violin), Mr. Josef Hollman (violoncello), and 
Mr. William Murdoch (pianoforte). Miss Grace Torrens 
acted as pianist. 

The Birmingham City Police Band gave a popular concert 
in the Town Hall in aid of the Birmingham Cripples’ Union 
on September 30. The Hall wascrowded to its utmost limit, 
and Mr. Appleby Matthews conducted an_ excellent 
programme of music, which included the ‘Tannhiiuser’ 
Overture. 

It is always a pleasure to hear a well-trained ladies’ choir, 
and this branch of vocal art at Birmingham has been 
supplied by Madame Gell’s Ladies’ Choir, that once more 
exhibited its powers at the concert given by Madame Gell 
at the Town Hall on October 2. The tone-quality was 
well maintained, and the voices had an artistic and 
appealing ring heard to advantage in a number of part-songs 
by Morley, Holst, and Anderton. Songs were contributed 
by Miss Kathleen Davies. The instrumental portion of the 
programme consisted of violin solos by William Henley, a 
favourite pupil of the late August Wilhelmj, and pianoforte 
solos by Miss Doris Watkins. Mention should also be made 
of the vocal solos contributed by Miss Mary Bourne and 
Mr. Simmons. 

In aid of the National Institute for the Blind, Mr. 
Sidney Stoddard is giving a series of Sunday evening 
concerts, the first of which took place at the Town Hall on 
October 3. The vocalists were Mr. Alban Cohen, the 
well-known local tenor, Mr. Robert Radford, Sydney 
Webb, the boy soprano, and Miss Dorothy Denton. 
Welcome were the pianoforte solos given by Mr. Cyril 
Hartshorne, the violoncello solo by Mr. Percy Dycke, and 
the organ solos by Mr. John Taylor. The accompanist was 
Mr. Michael Mullinar. 

The month’s Beecham opera season which started at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre on September 27, was restricted to 
operatic works already given here by this popular organiza- 
tion, the only new revival being ‘The Mastersingers.’ 
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The fersonne/ contained several artists new to Birmingham. 
The conductors were Sir Thomas Reecham, Messrs. 
Percy Pitt, Eugene Goossens, jun., Albert Buesst, and 
Clarence Raybould. ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ The Mastersingers’ 
drew the largest audiences of the season. 

Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital in the Town Hall 
on October 4 unfortunately clashed with the Beecham 
opera, a fact which no doubt accounted for the smallness 
of the audience. The concert-giver was in his best form, 
and has rarely been heard here to greater advantage. 

The first of a series of five chamber concerts under the 
auspices of the Birmingham Chamber Concert Society, the 
executive again being the famous Catterall String Quartet, 
took place at the Royal Society of Artists’ Exhibition Room 
on October 11. The quartets chosen were Beethoven’s 
in A minor, Op. 132, Arensky’s in G major, Op. II, and 
Brahms’s Op. 51, No. 2, in A minor. No finer choice could 
have been made, and the performers played con amore. 

Some excellent and artistic part-singing by Mr. W. E. 
Robinson’s splendid choir was heard at the Midland 


| utterance about the work which is quite enjoyable, but on 
| the other hand it induces a feeling that the material is not 
| well knit, the design of the second half of the score proving 
|somewhat unsatisfactory from the constructive point of 
| view. Miss Edith Barnett played the solo music very 
| tastefully, and imparted plenty of vigour into the intricate 
| keyboard passages. 


CHATHAM AND DISTRICT 

The concert season at Chatham opened auspiciously on 
| October 13 with a new series which is to introduce 
Mesdames Donalda and Elsa Stralia, and Messrs. Mark 
Hambourg, Mischa-Leon, Arthur Rubinstein, and Louis 
Levitus, amongst others, to this district of North Kent. 
The first recital was given by M. Alfred Cortét, whose 
playing was beyond criticism and whose interpretation of 
the twenty-four Chopin Preludes was a revelation. He 
was assisted by Miss Vera Horton (vocalist). 

Mr. Edward S. Mitchell, who created so much attention 
by his recitals of modern pianoforte music in London last 





Institute on October 9. Especially effective and truly 
beautiful was the singing by the Ladies’ Choir in the ‘ Ave | 
Maria’ by Holst, and ‘ Sound Sleep’ by Vaughan Williams. 
Songs were contributed by our excellent local tenor, Mr. 
Arthur Jordan, and violin solos were played by Miss Astbury | 
(in place of Mr. Hytch). Some fine dramatic recitations 
were given by Mr. Fred Pardoe. 

A pleasing revival of Smart’s cantata, ‘ The Bride of | 
Dunkerron,’ produced in 1864, was given by the| 
Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association at the | 
Town Hall on October 9, under Mr. Joseph H. Adams’s | 
careful conductorship. Choir and orchestra were quite up 
to their work, and the principals—Madame Parkes-Darby, 
Mr. Arthur Giddins (from Manchester Cathedral), and 
Mr. Herbert Simmonds—materially helped to make the | 
performance a memorable occasion. } 


BOURNEMOUTH 


At the moment of writing the curtain has risen upon 
Bournemouth’s twenty-sixth season of Symphony Concerts, 
the first of the present series having taken place on| 
October 7. It is gratifying to feel the assurance that that | 
which a quarter of a century’s undeviating persistence has 
accomplished will at any rate continue for another year. | 
If, when another twelve months have passed, opposition to | 
the town’s musical policy should again be maintained, those | 
citizens who have the best interests of Bournemouth at heart 
will know how to deal with the disturbing elements. 

When Mr. Dan Godfrey took his place at the conductor’s | 
desk on October 7 to open the twenty-sixth season, how 
many of those present niist have recalled the earlier days ot | 
this bold musical experinent and the subsequent progressive- 
ness and all-round expansion stimulated by Mr. Godfrey’s | 
wonderful work. In later years the Bournemouth Symphony 
Concerts have steadily become a growing force in the 
musical life of the country, and it is to Mr. Godfrey that we | 
owe this increasing potency. Consequently the town’s 
musicians should experience particular gratification in the 
fact that, even after so long a reign, the controlling hand is | 
still that of the man whose unique talents and inexhaustible | 
energy have elevated Bournemouth’s musical reputation to | 
its present high distinction. 

It wasalso most pleasing at the first concert to see so many 
of our old orchestral friends in occupation of their 
accustomed seats. To the few newcomers we can safely 
attribute a measure of efficiency at least equal to that of 


the players they have replaced, for in the matter of 
compactness and general ensemble—if the opening 
performances are any criterion—the 1920-21 orchestra 


registers a substantial advance. 

The programme, though it contained nothing of a startling 
nature, was a thoroughly sound selection, the opening 
item being Elgar’s * Cockaigne ’ Overture, wherein all the 
kaleidoscopic effects were admirably realised. A dignified 
and deeply expressive reading of Brahms’s beautiful first 
Symphony and a sufficiently hectic one of Tchaikovsky’s 
* Francesca di Rimini’ were further features of the concert. 
A novelty was forthcoming in Selim Palmgren’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, ‘The River.” There is a certain freshness of 





season, is giving a first recital at Chatham in January. 

Rochester Symphony Orchestra has resumed rehearsals 
under Mr. Frederick Cole, and in conjunction with 
Maidstone Orchestral Society is giving a concert on 
November 17 in aid of the West Kent General Hospital 
extension fund. 

Maidstone Choral Union, of which Mr. F. Wilson Parish 
is conductor, has started rehearsing ‘Israel in Egypt.’ 

Sittingbourne District Musical Society held its annual 
meeting on October 5, when the treasurer reported a balance 
in hand of £20, an event unique in the history of the Society. 
Mr. Oscar Baker was re-appointed conductor, and at 
the Society’s two concerts ‘Hiawatha’ and ‘Songs of the 
Fleet’ will be performed. 

New bells have been placed in Gravesend Parish Church, 
and in celebration a full peal of Kent treble bob major, five 
thousand and eighty-eight changes, was rung in three hours 
and twelve minutes on October 9. 


CORNWALL 

Lady Mary Trefusis has been elected President of 
Falmouth Philharmonic Society, of which the Rev. C. 
Daly isconductor. This Society has an excellent permanent 
orchestra, and has a small credit balance to carry forward. 

Holsworthy Choral Society, conducted by Mr. F. J. 
Sleeman, has selected ‘ Merrie Eng!and’ as its work for the 
ensuing session. 


COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 
The autumn musical season commenced at Coventry 
towards the end of September. The first concert was 


| given by the Choral Society in the Corn Exchange, when 


Mr. John Potter conducted a programme that included 
‘The Singers’ (Mackenzie), ‘The Sea-shell’ (Coleridge- 
Taylor), ‘Out of the Silence’ (Jenkins), and other items. 
Miss Constance Flinn contributed violin solos, and Miss M. 
Grinyer’s dramatic powers found full scope in her recitation 
of Alfred Noyes’s tragic poem, ‘ The Highwaymen.’ 

A season of Gilbert and Sullivan opera by the D’Oyly 
Carte Company, commencing on September 20, drew large 
audiences to the Empire Theatre. The _ répertoire 
comprised ‘The Mikado,’ ‘ The Gondoliers,’ ‘ The Yeomen 
of the Guard,’ and ‘ Iolanthe.’ 

Considerable numbers of local people also supported the 
Beecham Company in its Birmingham season of grand opera 
which opened on September 27. 

Five Coventry choirs competed with success in the Musical 
Festival at Leicester on October 9, Coventry Choral Society 
winning first prize in the Challenge Shield Class for mixed- 
voice choirs. The test-pieces were ‘The Ballad of 
Semmerwater’ (Edgar L. Bainton) and ‘The Death of 
Morar’ (Granville Bantock), our local choir being awarded 
188 marks out of a maximum of 200, The adjudicators 
were Prof. Granville Bantock and Dr. F. H. Wood. The 
male-voice test-piece was ‘Sacramentum Supremum’ 
(Dr. Wood). In this the Leamington Male-Voice Choir 
and Nottingham Harmonic Glee Society tied for first place 
Upon a second performance being called, the prize was 
awarded to the Leamington singers. The Coventry Vocal 
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Students’ Ladies’ Choir, under Miss Alice McGowran, won 
second prize in their class, 

At the annual meeting of the Coventry Musical Club a 
satisfactory balance in hand was reported. The officials 
were all re-elected. The resignation of Mr. E. Kelsey, 
conductor of the club’s orchestra, was received with regret. 

The Armstrong-Siddeley Orchestra, under the baton of 
Mr. Mathew Stevenson, gave its first concert at Parkside 
on October 16, The programme included ‘ Ballet Russe’ 
(Luigini), Pizzicato ‘Sylvia’ (Délibes), ‘ Finlandia,’ and 
‘La Fileuse’ (Mendelssohn). Miss Anne Godfrey contributed 
violin solos, the vocalist was Mrs. Aron, and Mrs. Gordon 
Vickers-Jones acted as accompanist. The programmes to 
be given at the four forthcoming concerts of the Coventry 
Chamber Music Society include quartets by Elgar, Haydn, 
Dvorak, Beethoven, and Debussy. In addition, Mozart’s 
Quintet in G minor is to figure in the first programme, and 
Beethoven’s Trio in B flat and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Elegiac’ 
Trio are to be heard at subsequent concerts. The vocalists 
engaged include Miss Margaret Harrison and Mr. Herbert 
Simmonds, 

Musical affairs in the district are in an active and healthy 
condition. Rugby Amateur Operatic Society is to perform 
‘The Gondoliers,’ while the Philharmonic Society intends 
to perform three notable works in Brahms’s ‘ Song of 
Destiny,’ ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ (Parry), and Stanford’s 
‘The Revenge.’ The last-named work is also to figure in 
the programme of the Kenilworth Choral Society. Mr. 
Herbert Morris, organist of St. David’s Cathedral, gave an 
interesting organ recital in Kenilworth Parish Church on 
October 5. Nuneaton Amateurs have ‘The Mikado’ next 
on their list for production. There are also promised 
concerts from Leamington organizations. With so many 
varied arrangements in view the season, which has opened 
so successfully in Warwickshire, should prove very 
satisfactory. 


DEVON 

Plymouth centre of the British Music Society was 
organized in the late summer, with Mr. A. C. Rolston as 
hon. secretary. The first meeting on October 9 was 
devoted to British chamber music, and proved an event 
that will be conspicuously delightful in the memory of 
Plymouth musicians. Harold Lake’s Pianoforte Quartet, 
‘Dance Phantasy,’ was played by Messrs. H. R. V. Ball, 
J. Leighton Fouracre, and Miss Winifred Blight, with the 
composer at the pianoforte. The same performers, Dr. 
Lake this*time playing second violin, presented Frank 
Bridge’s ‘Londonderry Air.’ A novelty was a miniature 
pianoforte concerto composed by a local musician, Gerald 
Phillips, who played the orchestral parts on a second 
pianoforte, Miss L. Blight being the soloist. The work 
revealed the highly attractive and musicianly qualities that 
are wont tocharacterise Mr. Phillips’sccmpositions. Elgar’s 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin was played by Miss Lillian 
Dyke and Mrs. ©. Spooner, the latter also contributing 
music by John Ireland. Variations in B minor for violon- 
cello, by Coleridge-Taylor, were played by Mr. A. E. 
Bryant, and some songs represented Roger Quilter, John 
Ireland, and Mackenzie. 

A welcome innovation in the series of weekly popular 
concerts in Plymouth Guildhall was made on October 9, 
when Mr. Charles Tree gave a lecture on ‘ Songs and how 
to sing them,’ illustrated by himself and Madame Nellie 
Stephenson, with Mr. H. Moreton at the organ and 
pianoforte. 

On September 30 the string band of the R.G.A., 
Plymouth Division, gave two concerts to raise funds for the 
widow and children of Band-Sergeant-Major Coventry, who 
recently died very suddenly. Under his direction the 
standard of the playing had been fully maintained. The 
former bandmaster, Mr. R. G. Evans, now Lieut.-Director 
of Music, Coldstream Guards, came to conduct some of the 
items, the remainder being directed by Mr. H. Eldridge, 
the newly-appointed bandmaster. Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ 
Overture, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1, the ‘Casse 
Noisette’ Suite, and Schubert’s . ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony 
were in the programmes. Mr. George East played the solo 
in Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and Miss Copner was 





| conductor. 





heard in some artistic interpretations of songs by Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Debussy. 

Mrs. Ernest Bullock, wife of the organist of Exeter 
Cathedral, was the pianist at a pianoforte and vocal recital 
at Sidmouth on October 7, the event being one of a series of 
concerts organized by an enterprising committee of ladies. 
Mrs. Bullock played the Schumann ‘Papillons,’ a Brahms 
Scherzo (E flat minor), a Nocturne by Grieg, and closed 
with a somewhat startling but attractive novelty by Albeniz, 
a ‘ Féte de Dieu de Seville.’ Mr. Steuart Wilson sang a 
group of German lieder in English, and among other things 
two songs by Armstrong-Gibbs (‘The Linnet’ and ‘The 
Bells’), and ‘Holy Thursday,’ by Charles Wood. Miss E. 
Martin accompanied. . 

A series of fine ‘International Celebrity’ concerts has 
been arranged for Torquay and Plymouth. The first of 
these was a recital by Pachmann, given at Torquay on 
October 9, and repeated at Plymouth on October 11. The 
Chopin numbers were representative of the less hackneyed 
items ; the Beethoven Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, 
was beautiful, but not satisfying in interpretation, and the 
same may be said of Liszt’s * Rhapsodie Hongroise,’ No. 8. 

At Plymouth, the Orpheus Choir conducted by Mr. 
David Parkes gave an electric and wonderfully conceived 
reading of Elgar’s ‘The Reveille,’ a quiet piece by 
David Parkes, ‘When twilight dews,’ and Boulanger’s 
‘Cyrus in Babylon.’ 

Several choral societies in the smaller Devon towns are 
reviving. Crediton is one of the lucky ones with a credit 
balance, and has put ‘The Hymn of Praise’ into rehearsal 
(conductor, Mr. C. G. Church), to be performed in church 
when the magnificent new organ is completed; Braunton 
Choral Society has grown to a membership of sixty, and, 
with a permanent orchestra, hopes to perform ‘ Hero and 
Leander’ in the late autumn; Ottery St. Mary (Mr. 
Staniey Chipperfield) has added a weekly music appreciation 
class to its programme, and has in rehearsal the ‘St. John’ 
Passion, ‘The May Queen,’ and ‘Faust.’ A new Society 
has been former at Bideford, with Mr. E. G. Laycock as 
Barnstaple Male Choir (conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Long) has also reached a membership of sixty, and 
has begun the winter campaign. 

The huge choir formed to take part in the ‘Mayflower’ 
celebrations at Plymouth has been placed on a permanent 
basis, with Mr. T. Martin as conductor. The cumbrous 


| size of the choir may prove an obstacle to its success, as no 


hall at Plymouth has a sufficiently large platform. The 
organization mainly comprises Nonconformists, and if 
weeded out might do good work as a Festival Choir to raise 
the standard of music in religious services. 

The annual meeting of Devon Music Competitions will 
be held next month. The present committee suggests that 
in 1921 competitions shall be held at Exeter and Barnstaple 
during the week beginning June 20, 


DUBLIN 


The Dublin Musical Season of 1920-21 had a most 
auspicious beginning on September 27 at the Theatre 
Royal, when Mr. Quinlan presented the first ‘all-star’ 
concert. Mesdames Calvé and Menges and Messrs. Hislop 
and Cortét were surely magnets of ample drawing power, 
and it is satisfactory to chronicle that a full and enthusiastic 
house rewarded the enterprise, especially at such a troublous 
time in the Irish metropolis. Thibaud had been announced, 
but the substitution of Miss Isolde Menges amply com- 
pensated for the disappointment. Space precludes detailed 
criticism, but Madame Calvé was superb in all her songs, 
especially in the ‘Habafiera,’ while Mr. Hislop made a 
most favourable impression, creating a marked effect by his 
interpretation of ‘M’appari.’ Miss Isolde Menges was 
truly delightful in the Rosamund Ballet music and in the 
Franck Sonata with Cortét. As to Cortét, his playing 
was irresistible, compelling unstinted applause in the Chopin, 
Schubert, and Liszt selections. Encores were the order of 
the day (it was an afternoon concert), and were more than 
generously responded to. ; 

Prof. Percy C. Buck has resigned the Chair of Music 
in the University of Dublin, which is a matter for much 


regret. 
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The death, on October 6, at Loretto Abbey, Rathfarnham, 
Dublin, of Mother Attracta Coffey is a real loss to music, 
not only at Dublin, but in Ireland. 


This estimable lady | Sunday evenings in October and November. 


| . . 
conducted by Mr. Horace Fellowes (late principal first violin 
in the Scottish Orchestra)—is giving a series of concerts on 
The orchestral 


had spent fifty years in propagating a high standard of | programmes are framed on popular lines, and are varied by 


music among her pupils at Rathfarnham, and it is an open 
secret that she was the prime mover in creating at that 
well-equipped boarding school a musical tradition that has 
already borne fruit. All over Ireland her pupils are 
hearing testimony to the zeal she displayed in furthering 
the cause of classical music, and particularly in fostering 
chamber music. Since 1900 she championed the claims of 
Irish minstrelsy, and published an excellent ‘ Tutor for the 
Irish harp,’ followed by two books on Irish melodies 
arranged for the harp. For the past three years she had 
been in failing health, and her loss will be acutely felt in 
Dublin musical circles. 

From a rather belated report on the ‘ Unpublished Irish 
\irs’ submitted at the Feis Ceoil of last May, it would 
appear that the mine of unrecorded folk-tunes has been 
fairly well worked out. Indeed, after the labours of Neale, 
O'Connor, Lee, Bunting, Petrie, Levey, Forde, Pigot, Joyce, 
Mrs. Costello, Roche, and O'Neill, there seems little left for 
gleaners of the 20th century. The annual report showed a 
profit of 447 on the last Feis, but the adjudicators’ reports, 
while praising the natural musical attainments of many of 
the competitors, commented on the weakness of sight-singing, 
vocal and instrumental. Miss E. Mortier was re-elected 
with Mr. W. P. Geoghegan and Capt. 
Hl. M. Fitzgibbon as hon. treasurers, and Mr. Gerrard as 
hon. solicitor. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company opened its Dublin season 
at the Gaiety Theatre on October 18 with ‘Faust.’ Other 
operas to be produced are “Madame Butterfly,’ ‘Carmen,’ 
* Rigoletto,’ *Tannhauser,’ ‘ Tales of Hoffmann,’ and 
‘Il Trovatore.’ 

Many musical attractions were announced for the week 
of the Hospitals Fete at Ballsbridge from October 16 to 23. 
Seven leading bands assisted, as well as stars from all the 
theatres, in aid of this deserving charity, funds for which 
are an imperative necessity. 

A Dublin firm announces the arrival of a consignment of 
‘baby grand’ pianofortes from Germany, including a 
Schiedmayer, priced at £300, 


hon. secretary, 


EDINBURGH 

On October 9 Dame Clara Butt, assisted by Miss Grace 
Torrens, and Messrs. Kennerley Rumford, Albert Sammons, 
Joseph Hollman, and William Murdoch, opened the musical 
season here. 

On October 12 a song and pianoforte recital was given by 
Mr. Warren Wynne and Mr. Herbert Wiseman. The 
latter has recently been appointed director of music to the 
Edinburgh Education Authority. Both artists proved 
themselves distinct acquisitions to the musical life of the 
city, and collaborated in a recital of classic and modern 
works which afforded evidence both of artistic taste and 
ability. 

Miss Ruth Draper gave a recital of original character- 
sketches on October 14, and on October 15 a vocal recital 
of ‘Songs of the Hebrides’ was sustained by 
Marjory and Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser, and Miss Margaret 
Kennedy. 

An interesting lecture was given by the London 
Commissioner for Music of the Boy Scouts Association, 
Mr. Arthur Poyser, on ‘ Scout Singers and Players,’ on 
October 0. 


GLASGOW 


The outstanding event of the month was the Orpheus | 
Choir’s week of chamber concerts—October 4-11—by the | 
Catterall (Quartet (not the London (Quartet, as announced in | 
last month’s forecast), with Miss Myra Hess as pianist. | 
The programmes, compiled with praiseworthy discrimination, | 
included compositions by both old and new masters, among | 
the latter being Elgar, Speaight, Ernest Walker, Arnold Bax, | 
Holbrooke, Frank Bridge, and J. B. McEwen. It is} 
cheering to know that the effort of the Orpheus Choir thus 
to popularise chamber music met with gratifying support, | 
the concerts being attended by no fewer than five thousand 
people. The Fellowes Orchestra—recently formed and 


Misses | 


| songs contributed by well-known local vocalists, among 
| whom have been Miss Nancy Weir, and Messrs. Philip 
| Malcolm and Robert Walker. The proceeds are to be 
| devoted to the funds of the Infirmaries. An event worthy 
of record is the first performance on any stage of ‘ The 
| Hawaiian Maid,’ a comic opera by Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield, 
the accomplished organist of Paisley Abbey. Mr. Mansfield’s 
tuneful work was creditably performed by the Glasgow 
Operatic Society at the Theatre Royal during the week 
October 11-16, Our distinguished townsman, Mr. Frederic 
Lamond, gave a pianoforte recital on October 13, his 
programme including a Chopin and a Liszt group, a 
Beethoven Sonata, and the Brahms Variations on a theme 
by Paganini. At his return visit in December, Mr. Lamond 
will play a Beethoven programme. With the exception of 
the Flonzaley (Quartet concert at the Royal Institute of Fine 
Arts on October 7, other music-makings of the month 


have been chiefly ballad concerts, under the auspices of the, 


Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, the Young Men’s Christian 

Association, the ‘International celebrity’ (at which Dame 

Clara Butt was the chief ‘celebrity’), and Mrs. Kennedy- 

Fraser’s recital of Hebridean songs on October 13. 
HASTINGS 

The month just closed saw the awakening of the fuller 
musical life for the winter season. A start was made on 
October 9 with Mr. Gardiner’s private venture on 
St. Leonards Pier, where he announces a series of 
orchestral concerts under the conductorship of Mr. Norfolk 
Megone. 

The Municipal Orchestra is established in the beautifully- 
equipped Royal Concert Hall, where Mr. Julian Clifford 
promises an extensive scheme of orchestral and other 
concerts. Beginning on October 30, the season was 
formally inaugurated by the Earl Beauchamp (Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports). British works will cover a wide field, 
and will include those of Elgar, Mackenzie, Frank Bridge, 
Robert Chignall, Julian Clifford, Arthur Hervey, Ernest 
Farrar, Richard Newton, Montague Phillips, Arnold 
Trowell, and Vaughan Williams (the ‘ London’ Symphony). 

A week will be devoted to a British Musical Festival, 
when the following composers will conduct their own 
programmes: Sir Frederic Cowen, Thomas F. Dunhill, 
Edward German, Percy E. Fletcher, Norman O’Neill, and 
W. H. Speer. The list of performer-celebrities already 
includes the names of Madame Marchesi, Dame Clara Butt, 
Miss Fanny Davies, Miss Marie Hall, Miss Isolde Menges, 
Miss Tessie Thomas, and Messrs. Arthur de Greef, 
John Dunn, Mark MHambourg, Albert Sammons, 
Zacharewitsch, Ben Davies, and Frank Mullings. With 
these and other activities in full swing there is every sign of 
Hastings and St. Leonards becoming a musical centre of 
some importance. 


LIVERPOOL 

The Crane Hall Musical Wednesday afternoons were 
resumed on October 6, when Mr. Joseph Greene gave finely 
individual and masterly performances of Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia, César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue, and 
Schumann’s ‘Carnival,’ which afforded scope for the 
great executive powers and intuitive musical feeling whic! 
have brought him into the ranks of really first-rate pianists. 
In her artistic contralto songs Miss Ethel Penhall gave 
pleasure, as did the violin-playing of Miss Constance 
le Mesurier. Mr. B. Sandberg Lee was an expert 
accompanist. On October 13 a clever pianist, Miss Marion 
K. Snowden, played Brahms’s ‘Handel Variations,’ and 
the vocalists were Miss Gladys Satterthwaite and Mr. 
Frederic George. 

Some very interesting arrangements have been made by 
the local committee of the British Music Society. They are 
to include a recital of his own works by Mr. Eric Fogg, the 
young Manchester composer-pianist, and on November 10 
the Roche Trio will play Frank Bridge’s Fantasy Trio. 
Local composers are allotted an evening on December !7, 
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and on January 20 there will no doubt be an interested|less problematic order. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Negro 


gathering to hear Mr. Ernest Newman, our famous 
townsman, speak on ‘ The Present State of Music.” The 
London P.S.Q. will give a chamber concert on February 9, 
and on March 22 Mr. C. Thornton Lofthouse will be heard 
in a pianoforte recital, assisted vocally by Miss Mollie 
Law. Mr. W. G, Whittaker will speak on ‘Exoticism in 
British Music’ on April 15, when illustrations will be sung 
by a small choir conducted by Dr. Pollitt. 

In the syllabus of the Liverpool Organists and Choir- 
masters’ Association the following speakers and subjects 
are announced: Mr. R. G. McLeod, of Edinburgh, *‘ Has 
the organist used his opportunities in the past—Can he use 
them in the future?’; Dr. Walter Carroll, ‘ A new outlook 
for the Organist’; Mr. William C. Penn, ‘ The Artist and 
his Work’; Mr. L. Simon, ‘The Production of Modern 
Organ-tone’; the Rev. H. Dams, ‘ Observations 
Organists’; and Mr. Gordon Stuteley, ‘ The Orchestra.’ 

The Liverpool and district branch of the Music Teachers’ 
Association, of which Dr. Pollitt is hon. treasurer and Mr. 
Raymond Tobin hon. secretary, announces a series of 
lectures by visitors from London, including Miss Elsie E. 
Murray, * How to run an Appreciation and Aural Training 
Class’; Miss Marion M. Scott, ‘The Place of History and 
Literature in Musical Education’; Miss Nancy Gilford, 
‘Some Weak Points in the Teaching of Music through the 
Pianoforte’; and Mr. Alec Robertson, ‘The Gramophone 
as an Aid to Music-Teaching.’ 
‘Round Table Talk,’ when the chair will be taken and the 
discussion led by Mr. W. G. Whittaker 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne). Membership of this most 
useful Association is not confined to teachers and students, 
but is wisely open to music-lovers generally, who may share 
the facilities afforded in the lending library for 
examination and loan of new publications. 

The Liverpool Sunday Society resumed operations in 
St. George’s Hall on Sunday evening, October 10, when at 
eight o’clock the first of a new series of twenty concerts took 
place, the programme comprising vocal and instrumental 
music, and including organ solos by the City organist. Only 
faint echoes are to be heard of the fierce opposition cries 
which at first greeted the Society’s operations. It is certain 
that no one is a penny the worse for hearing a little good 
music even on Sunday evening, and this the Society aims at 
providing, evidently to the satisfaction of many people whose 
own resources are not equal to the demand. At any rate, 
our Sundays are still sufficiently far from the Continental 
plan, and out services not generally modelled after those in 
America, which stimulate religious emotionalism by ‘twilight 
services’ in darkened temples where the organ has bells 
and there is a cornet soloist, a soprano soloist, a male-voice 
quartet, and a concealed choir, to say nothing of the 
histrionic artist in the pulpit. Our way of spending Sunday 
evening in St. George’s Hall after eight o’clock, gives 
nothing much to weep over at present. 

A new Choral Society, the Liverpool Harmonic, is well 
spoken of, and the intelligent and well-balanced singing of 
its fifty to sixty voices reflects credit on the organization 
and on its conductor, Mr. David Roberts. At the opening 
concert of a monthly series on October 9, Dudley Buck’s 
“Hymn to Music,’ with other items, were well sung. 
There is plenty of scope for such a choir, whose proceedings 
will be watched with interest. 

Mr. John Tobin, of Liverpool, has recently completed a 
lengthy and successful lecture-tour in America on behalf of 
the Chautauqua Society, for whom, as a representative 
professional English musician, he lectured in seventy towns 
in the United States and Canada. His theme was * Modern 
Phases of British and American Music,’ a subject upon 
which Mr. Tobin, as a ready and fluent extempore speaker, 
an accomplished pianist and organist, and well-equipped 
musician generally, was well able to speak. We 
much in Liverpool to the ‘ Tobin Trio’ performances of new 
works by Goossens, Bridge, Cyril Scott, and Ireland, and in 
America, Mr. Tobin added Lord Berners to the list of 
British composers with whose music he is so expertly 
acquainted. _ He apparently succeeded in interesting the 
Chautauquans in, his expositions, and everywhere found 
congenial and well-disposed audiences, who listened with 
attention,. especially it must be admitted to music of the 


on | 


On April 16 there will be a | 


(Armstrong | 


the | 


owe | 


Spirituals,’ for example, pleased them, and naturally also the 
music of modern American composers, notably John Alden 
Carpenter, whose pianoforte ‘Polonaise Americaine’ was 
an unbounded favourite in all places. Mr. Tobin had also the 
co-operation of an efficient small orchestra in the String 
(Quartet and other pieces by Arthur Foote. Daniel Gregory 
Mason and, of course, Edward MacDowell, were also 
represented. Ateight Canadian centres, Mr. Tobin was able 
to deliver his lecture in French to suit his audiences, to whom, 
otherwise, apart from a jealous adherence to their 
nationality, music proved the universal language. The 
engagement was one of varied incident, and Mr. Tobin 
appears not only to have worked hard, but also enjoyed his 
trip exceedingly and returned home holding in the highest 
estimation the cultured Americans and Canadians with whom 
it was his good fortune to come into contact. 





MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 


The season here never gets into its full stride before mid- 
October, and the date of writing will permit of reference to 
few concerts of first magnitude. But before beginning the 

| chronicle of events, allusion must be made to the demise 


of Manchester’s most venerable musical society, the 
Gentlemen’s Concerts. Dating approximately from the 
days of Bonnie Prince Charlie, through changing 


generations an essentially social function it failed adequately 
| to adapt itself to changing needs and conditions, and 
although a wealthy organization in pre-war years, the rapid 
depreciation in its securities made its latter-day existence 
somewhat precarious. From a scheme mainly orchestral in 
its activity it passed to a virtual chamber music society ; 
but interest waned continuously, and despite valiant efforts 
last summer to rekindle enthusiasm, only seven persons 
| responded to the whip-up, and steps were accordingly taken 
to wind up its affairs. No longer at Manchester do artistic 
ventures find their main support in the old-established 
| families. Interest here as elsewhere is more widely spread : 
the enthusiasm is manifest, if not the social status, and, 
| what is vital from the box-office view-point, the new- 
comers have the money too, The older standards of 
zsthetic culture will be acquired gradually. Cosmopolitan 
support may not entirely cease, but I think the tendencies 
are all in the direction of the native shouldering the burden 
of maintenance, whilst gladly welcoming assistance in that 
endeavour from any quarter. 

On the first Saturday in October the Scots Guards Band 
opened our season with appropriate splendour of tone and 
costume. Dame Clara Butt also shared the honours—her 
appearances in this city now being confined to Mr. Brand 
Lane’s series. 

When Mr. Thomas (Quinlan was making his arrangements, 
the Free Trade Hall authorities were in the throes of nego- 
tiation with the City Council for itsacquisition. Thennoone 
knew to whom its possession would ultimately fall, hence 
Mr. Quinlan’s bold transfer of his series to the Hippodrome 
Variety Theatre at the unheard-of hour of 2.30 on Saturday 
afternoons. With one exception this series promises to be 
a blend of chamber-music and song-recital, with the balance 
of interest held very evenly as between the instrumental and 
vocal elements. Your tip-topinstrumentalist usually gives us 
music of a higher interest-value than does the vocalist of 
similar eminence. Madame Kirkby Lunn and Mr. Joseph 
Hislop have glorious voices, but I do not suppose I am 
alone in the opinion that the real, abiding interest of the 
audience on October 9 lay with MM. Cortot and Thibaud, 
or in the view that the César Franck Sonata has ever before 
been played here by anybody with any approach to the 
intensity of appeal which it then made. The incongruity of 
such music so played in a variety theatre struck one after 
| but not during its performance. Would that it might have 
been in some minster or abbey—say of the Severn Lands— 
where no garish light or tawdry decoration could detract 
from its austerity. No miscellaneous series this winter at 
Manchester is at all likely to approach Mr. (uinlan’s, and 
there was every appearance that Manchester had taken 
kindly to the unusual transition of time and place. 

On October 14 the Hallé season opened, a very full 
audience being present. Mr. Hamilton Harty has taken 











control, and we found an orchestra approaching pre-war| when a choir of seventy men drawn exclusively from its 
size. The various ladies who came to the rescue during|employées sang typical miniatures such as Hegar’s 
1916-18 have now retired in favour of the men who have | ‘Phantom Host,’ MacDowell’s ‘Dance of Gnomes,’ Xc, 
returned to peaceful pursuits. Mr. Arthur Catterall is still! Like the Quinlan concert, however, its main interest was 
leader until the spring. when he goes to the Boston | instrumental, Miss Pierce and Mr. Chas. Kelly, formerly 
Symphony Orchestra. We miss Mr. Walter Halton as first | contemporary students here, being associated in two new and 
‘cello. The wood departments are as last year, and at the| highly interesting works for two pianofortes, deserving of 
opening concert these players quite surpassed them-| wider recognition—Arnold Bax’s ‘Moy Mell’ and Mélan 
selves. The ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture, Beethoven’s No. 7, | Guéronet’s ‘ Tourbillon.’ Miss Mignon Nevada and Mr, 
and Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ provided work of nobility and| Edgar Coyle were the vocalists, 
splendour, and the geniality of the Strauss reading was most In towns surrounding Manchester, musical life seems this 
surprising considering that it had not been touched for seven | autumn to have awakened rather earlier, quite apart from 
years. Hlarty’s ‘ Meistersinger’ inclines rather to pomposity, | the visits of touring concert-groups. At New Mills, a little 
and overwhelmed rather than thrilled, lacking as it did | manufacturing village on the Derbyshire border, but still 
that vital magnetic quality easier felt than explained. | under Mancunian influences in matters artistic, a flourishing 
The Beethoven was worthy to follow a great tradition, | orchestral society directed by Mr. J. Walters Baguley, brings 
and ultra-classicists in our midst will not be able/to the artizans and residential people music of worth and 
to cavil at Harty’s Beethoven. It was all sane and | distinction. ‘Scheherazade’ in this upland manufacturing 
well-balanced, and we got genuine imaginative //anzssi7mos | little town was certainly something to make one rub his 
that were rathe: wonderful so early in the season, because | eyes. 
there were frequent evidences that the band has not yet At Bolton the Choral Union now hasan amateur conductor 
* found itself.” Miss Agnes Nicholls was the incomparably | of distinction in Mr. John Booth, one of the town’s iron- 
great romantic artist in Weber’s ‘Ocean’ aria, and in the| masters. Men of this stamp, combining ardour, culture, 
negro ‘spirituals’ or plantation ditties of the cotton fields| and means, do not stick at trifles;. On October 15 Mr. 
(especially ‘Swing low, sweet chariot ’), revealed a hitherto | Hamilton Harty and the Hallé bandattended, and gave the 
unexpected strain of emotionalism. I heard this very| ‘Mystic Trumpeter’ and Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ as well. 
song done by a quartet of negresses on a hot October! Mr. Charles Risegari conducts here another society, and a 
afternoon in a well-wooded grove adjoining a cotton/ flourishing amateur orchestral society exists under the 
plantation last year in Georgia. It then had a haunting, | guidance of Mr. Andrew Morris. 
plaintive quality. Unlike some of the more famous The municipalization of the Hallé band continues to 
plantation ditties, it did not strike me as being so well able | excite interest, judging by newspaper correspondence. 
to stand the transplanting process to our sophisticated | Semi-municipalization has been advocated, and another 
concert-halls. Perhaps these things are best left to flourish | quite good idea mooted would associate the band with the 
in their native soil. County Palatine, with proportionate guarantees from the 
The British Music Society has arranged some six evenings | towns visited, not omitting the famous seaside resorts, 
during the winter, and is gradually exending its membership. | which provide a summer livelihood for many players. 
On October 1 the Catterall Quartet played Tanéiév in 
A minor and Dr. Ernest Walker’s ‘ Phantasy’ Quartet. 


Among recitalists prominence must be given to Miss NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT 
Muriel Robinson for a discriminating series of Schubert oiee  aaeER ES Ye se 
songs, especially the ‘Song of the Mill,’ with clarinet The Newcastle Bach Choir promises an interesting series 


obbligato; and to Mr. Eric Fogg, who is Manchester’s| of concerts this season. There will be two recitals of the 
youngest composer. Too often Mr. Fogg is regarded as| Church Cantatas in the Cathedral, a performance of 
being in the merely imitative period, It is not permissible | the ‘ Christmas Oratorio’ spread over two concerts, and two 
for any young serious student to be ignorant to-day of | British concerts, one devoted mainly to the unaccompanied 
Stravinsky-like orchestral devices, and if one notes the| vocal works of Balfour Gardiner, while the chief item at the 
absence of any decided mark of individuality at this stage, | other will be Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus.’ In addition to these, 
yet the composer reveals a firm grip of the mechanics of | four chamber concerts have been arranged. 
his job, and not his severest detractor has denied that the| The first Quinlan concert took place on October 7, when 
Suite recently done in London (soon to follow at Man-| Madame Pauline Donalda and Mr. Jos. Hislop were the 
chester) showed considerable felicity even in its imitative | vocalists. It is hoped that the inclusion of such songs as 
qualities. How it comes about that a singer of Mrs. Bella} Bantock’s ‘ From the tomb of an unknown woman’ and 
taillie’s purity of voice and style so rarely appears on our| Butterworth’s ‘Come, my own one,’ in Madame Donalda’s 
foremost platforms is one of the incalculable mysteries of | programme, is an indication that vocal concerts made up 
our concert-life. Mr. Fogg’s thumbnail sketch Chinese | almost exclusively of Italian opera selections are becoming a 
song-studies were beautifully done; and Miss Kathleen|thing of the past. Another welcome feature was the 
Moorhouse will soon make a niche here for her violoncello- | unhackneyed fare provided by the instrumentalists, 
playing if I heard a fair sample of her art in Mr. Fogg’s; MM. Alfred Cortét and Jacques Thibaud (pianoforte and 
Fantasy for ‘cello and pianoforte. The best noontide | violin), who played César Franck’s Sonata in A major and 
concert of recent weeks has been that of October 8, when| the second movement of Grieg’s C minor Sonata. The 
Mr. Edward Isaacs and Miss D. Crewe were associated | first-named contributed examples from Saint-Saéns, Debussy, 
with Miss Jo Lamb, Mr. Elie Spivak, Mrs. Rawdon | Albeniz, Liszt, and Chopin, while M. Thibaud took his 
Briggs, and Miss Kathleen Moorhouse in a Bach Concerto | audience into quite another atmosphere with arrangements 
for two pianofortes and string quartet. This is the sort of | from Couperin and Desplanes. 
thing that can best be done at noontide functions like these | 

enough to digest and whet the appetite for more of the 
same sort. It is the most intelligent sort of propaganda | NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 
for unknown or little-known works that are off the beaten 
track, or not of sufficiently ample proportions for bigger! The musical season locally promises to be an exception- 
schemes. | ally interesting one. The inaugural concert on September 

Whilst Lancashire interest is mainly centred in the great | 28 is the only event of importance up to date, and Messrs. 
competitive Festival at Blackpool on the last week of | Boosey’s concert party furnished a programme sustained by 
October, there have been here on October 2 and 9 two| eight extremely popular artists, viz., Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss 
choral competitions, one at Belle Vue Gardens, drawing | Flora Woodman, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullings, 
numerous Nonconformist choral organizations, and the| Mr. Jacques Hopkins, Mr. Harry Dearth, M. Melsa, and 
other appealing purely to the Co-operative Society choirs. | Mr. Harold Samuel, with a well-known accompanist in 
Here is another aspect of musical propaganda steadily | Mr. Berkeley Mason. The arrangement of the programme 
pursued by the parent Co-operative Wholesale Society at | suggested a superabundance of the art-song, and its mani- 
Manchester. On October 13 the Society gave the | festations were not always of a too interesting or arresting 
first of four fine concerts in the Free Trade Hall,| character. Criticism of such well-known performers is 
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quite unnecessary, but if it were possible to get a natal Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor (played with music on desk) 
declaration of the feature of the evening, many hearers | and a Chopin group had pride of place in the programme. 
would probably indicate the violin solos of M. Melsa, whose | The enthusiasm of the audience was as great as ever, and 





brilliant technique found ample scope in Wieniawski’s | 
Polonaise in D major, and Paganini’s ‘ Witch’s Dance.’ 


| 
PORTSMOUTH 

Portsmouth is awakening to a growing appreciation of | 
music—in fact, one might almost say that at present the | 
town is in the throes of a musical revival. The most | 
gratifying feature of this manifestation is its evidence of a | 
desire on the part of a large section of the public for the | 
cultivation of musical taste. Not many years ago the idea | 
of arranging a series of Cambridge University Extension 
Lectures on ‘A listener’s course in music’ would have | 
received scant consideration, or would have been esteemed | 
a dead failure beforehand. But this session the local | 
lectures committee has boldly taken the plunge, and at the 
opening lecture at the Municipal College on September 24 
the attendance created a record. Moreover the interest has 
been sustained. Mr. Percy A. Scholes is taking the course, 
and he has adopted as his text-book ‘The Listener’s Guide 
to Music,’ recently published by the Oxford University | 
Press. 

There is another reflection of this musical feeling in the 
renewed interest that is being taken in the improvement of 
congregational singing in the churches. Mr. Martin Shaw, 
who is one of the leaders in this movement, paid a visit to| 
Portsea Parish Church on October 8 in connection with the 
dedication festival, and not only lectured in a most 
interesting manner on the history of British Church music, 
but went on to hold a hymn festival on the following 
afternoon, representatives of all the Church choirs in the 
deanery taking part. Congregational practices have also 
been introduced at Portsea Parish Church after evensong. 

Miroslav Shlik, a young Jugoslavian violinist, who is now 


on his first concert tour in England, gave violin recitals at | 
the Portsmouth Town Hall on September 17 and 24. A| 


pupil of Vaclav Huml, he has acquired a wonderful 
technique, and on both evenings he evoked a_ ready 
appreciation of his genius. 

Pachmann made another farewell appearance at 
Portsmouth Town Hall on October 5 at the opening of Mr. 


Lionel Powell’s 1920-21 series of ‘International celebrity | 


concerts.’ 


The Borough of Portsmouth Philharmonic Society opened 


its season on October 7 with Mr. Frederic Lamond as 


solo pianist in Tchaikovsky’s first Concerto. In_ the | at : 
absence of Mr. Hugh Burry through illness Mr. Arthur | Villages such, for the most part, are held in chapels, Xe, 

| But it is becoming more difficult to secure accommodation 
| suitable for the holding of concerts on anything like a 
| grand scale even in the large centres of population—towns 
| contiguous with the great mining valleys. The * film-fiend’ 


|is gradually annexing our halls. The fine Park 


Bliss deputised as conductor. 

On the anniversary of Armistice Day the Philharmonic 
Society is arranging a ‘ British Night,’ when the programme 
will consist entirely of the works of British composers. 
Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ is already being tackled for December 9. 

On October 13 the Portsmouth Temperance Choral 
Union gave ‘ Elijah,’ with Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Doris 


Manuelle, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. Herbert Brown as | 
soloists, with, for orchestra, the string band of the Royal | 


Marine Artillery, and Mr. H. C. Waite at the organ. Mr. 
R. P. O’Donnell, bandmaster of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
conducted, 


SHEFFIELD 


The London Ballad Concert Party provided the opening | 


concert of a season which promises exceptional interesf and 
activity. With Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Flora Woodman, 
Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullings, Mr. Jacques 
Hopkins, Mr. Harry Dearth, M. Melsa, Mr. Harold 
Samuel, and Mr. Berkeley Mason constituting the party, 
a high standard of performance was only to be expected, 


and the large and enthusiastic audience had a thoroughly 


enjoyable time. 


Pachmann, on September 23, gave what was advertised 
as his farewell recital at Sheffield, and his admirers 
assembled in great force to hear him—and, perhaps, to see | working as a miner up to the spring of 1910, 
him! All the usual by-play was supplied—a delayed start, 
much preparation, comments and conversations between 


| orchestra, being to a great degree lost. 
| question of a Welsh National Orchestra in its fullest sense 


the aged master received an ovation at the close of his 
performance. 

Prof. Walford Davies lectured at the University on 
October 4, his subject being ‘ British National Song.’ 
Much interest was shown in the lecture, and Prof. Davies’s 
efforts—fairly successful on the whole—to get the audience 
to sing the refrains of ‘ Here’s a health unto His Majesty’ 
and ‘ Upidee’ caused considerable amusement. The lecture 
was arranged by the local centre of the British Music Society. 

The first of the Quinlan concerts took place on October 12, 


| in Victoria Hall. With MM. Alfred Cortét and Jacques 
| Thibaud available it was a happy idea to include the great 


César Franck Sonata in the programme, though the 
advisability of opening the concert with such a work may be 
doubted. Late-comers, of whom there were many, were 
excluded from the first two movements, and although 
punctuality at concerts is no doubt desirable enough, this 
seems rather a heavy punishment for those who missed the 
opening by but a few seconds. A fine performance was 
given, and both artists were later heard to much advantage 
in groups of solos. Mr. Joseph Hislop made a great 
impression on his first visit to Sheffield. 

The programmes of the four Sheffield Promenade 


|Concerts are now available. Sir Henry Wood is to 


conduct, and M. Arthur de Greef, Miss Winifred Small, 
Miss Fanny Davies, and Miss Isabel Gray are to appear in 


| that order as concerto players at the respective concerts. 


The programme could hardly be more attractive. The 
César Franck Symphony, the Schubert C major, and the 
Brahms C minor are included, while the Pianoforte 
Concertos of Grieg and Rachmaninov, Mozart’s No. 17, 
César Franck’s ‘Les Djinns,’ and Mackenzie’s ‘ Pibroch’ 


| suite for violin and orchestra have their places in a 


prospectively delightful scheme. It is to be hoped that 
crowded audiences will encourage Mr. T. Walter Hall and 
his committee in their efforts to promote first-class orchestral 
music at Sheffield. 

A series of Five o’clock Concerts has again been arranged 


| by the Misses Foxon, and these, along with the Eva Rich 


Tuesday Concerts, promise an enjoyable addition to the 


| city’s growing musical activities. 


SOUTH WALES 
The various musical bodies throughout the district are 
busily engaged on works to be performed during the season 
at concerts or eisteddfodau. In the smallest towns and 


Hall, 
Cardiff, has long been in the hands of a cinema company, 
and it is only by its long association that Cardiff Musical 
Society is favoured to hold its periodical concerts there. 
Recently the Albert Hall, Swansea, has been acquired for 
‘super’-cinema purposes, and possibly the present is the 
last season that it will be available for concerts. This is a 
serious menace to music-culture, the fine educative influence 


of a grand concert, with famous artists and a first-class 
Further, the 


must remain comparatively abortive. 
| Apparently the suggestion that our existing halls be 
acquired by public subscription in their different localities 
| as memorial halls has not found favour. 

| Cardiff concert-goers are proverbially critical, but seldom 
| has any artist received such an ovation as was accorded the 
| young Welsh baritone, Mr. Mostyn Thomas, of Blaina, at 
| the first (Quinlan concert held at the Empire on the afternoon 
| of October 9. He possesses a magnificent voice—rich and 
| flexible and of fine range and power. He is temperamentally 
| dramatic, and it would appear incredible that he was 
Madame 
| Calvé and Mr. Ben Davies sang with finished artistry, and 
|Miss Irene Scharrer played excerpts from Chopin, 


and during the items, and other characteristic touches. | Mendelssohn, and Liszt with delightful individuality, 
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The first of the four Swansea subscription concerts 
arranged by Mr. Gwynne H. Brader, took place on October 7, 
at the Albert Hall, and was a decided success. The artists 
were Miss Rosina Buckman and Mr. John Coates (vocalists), 
Mr. Felix Salmond (violoncello), and the great Russian 
pianist, Siloti. The two latter artists played Rachmaninoff’s 
Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello with exquisite finish. 

Sunday evening orchestral concerts are now quite a feature 
of Cardiff life, no less than five being held regularly in 
different parts of the city. The Comrades’ Orchestra, 
consisting of ex-Service men, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Tom Jones, hold their concerts at Cory Hall, while at 
Park Hall the Angle Orchestra is in evidence. Cardiff 
Symphony Orchestra has commenced its series at the 
Playhouse, and Mr. Fred Roberts’s string octet performed 
excerpts from Gounod, Brahms, Xc., at the Paget Rooms, 
Penarth. Porth Royal Welsh Concert Party appeared at 
the Gaiety on October 3, and at Olympia the series of 
concerts in aid of the National Institute for the Blind, 
opened on September 26 with vocal (miscellaneous) items ; 


at the second concert, on October 3, the London Operatic | 


(Quartet party appeared; and at the third, on October 10, 
Porth Madrigal Glee Party gave its services under the 
leadership of Mr. Joseph Bowen. 

The Cardiff Chamber Music Society opened _ its 
seventeenth season on October 13 at the Girls’ High School, 
when the Flonzaley String Quartet delighted a keen and 
appreciative audience with exquisite interpretations of the 
quartets of Haydn (Op. 76, No. 5), Schumann (Op. 41, 
No. 3), and Beethoven (Op. 18, No. 6). The Society 
deserves the greatest praise for fostering this class of music 
in the city. 

Other concerts held were: A miscellaneous concert, on 
October 7, at Bethania, Dowlais, with Madame Elsa Stralia 
and Messrs. Walter Hyde and Herbert Brown as vocalists : 
while to a crowded audience at Noddfa, Treorchy, on 
October 11, the celebrated Williamstown Male-Voice Party, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Ted Lewis, and assisted by 
artists of local repute, performed a 
successfully. 

At the annual meeting of the Troedyrhiw (Merthyr) 
Musical Society, on October 5, it was decided to rehearse 
* Samson’ (Handel) for this season. The works selected by 
the Tredegar Choral Society for its next performance are 
the ‘Creation,’ and ‘ Young Lochinvar,’ .a modern work by 
Mr. Cyril Jenkins. A United Choir has been formed in 
the Khymney Valley, and has succeeded in enlisting the 
services of the veteran Mr. John Price as conductor. 
* Judas Maccabveus’ is to be rehearsed forthwith. 

Mr. E. T. Davies, Merthyr, has been appointed director 
of music to the North Wales University College, Bangor. 

The Monmouthshire County Council has restricted the 
holding of Sunday concerts in its area except for purely 
benevolent purposes, and all applications for such are to be 
supported by two local members of the Council. At least 


ninety per cent. of the total takings must be handed to the | 


particular charity intended, and a signed balance-sheet is to 
be lodged with the clerk of the Council within twenty-eight 
days of the concert. It will be seen that ten per cent. only 
is allowed for working expenses, and this means that all 
Sunday concerts are practically banned. 


YORKSHIRE 

Again we are promised a busy season, but there are those 
who pessimistically wonder whether this activity can last, 
The touring parties seem to be cutting each others’ throats, 
and, if one may judge from the size of the audiences, do not 
“appear to be sufficiently patronised to make any great profit 
for their promoters. The choral societies find their diffi- 
culties enormously increased by the advancing expenses, and 
though no one can grudge orchestral players receiving decent 
fees, the aggregate cost of an orchestra has become pro- 
hibitive, and I notice a good many societies are giving at 
least one concert of unaccompanied works. One good 
result is that this state of things will compel towns to be 
more self-reliant, and develop their own resources more 
assiduously. This has been done at Leeds with the 
Saturday Orchestral Concerts, at which the 
Symphony Orchestra is employed, and rumour says that 


varied programme | 


Leeds | during his tour in America. 
| allorded recompense, inasmuch as Dr. 


| 

| this was the only series that paid its way last season, 
| This year the eight concerts are to be under the alternate 
conductorship of Mr. Hamilton Harty and Mr. Goossens, 
} and a safe but generally interesting programme has been 
arranged, consisting largely of well-known works, but 
including a rather larger proportion of more or less 
unfamiliar things. The Leeds Philharmonic Society is 
playing for safety, and giving ‘ Elijah’ and ‘ Messiah,’ 
reserving some interesting things for its third and fourth 
concerts—Parry’s * St. Cecilia’s Day,’ Holst’s ‘Hymn of 
Jesus,’ and Purcell’s ‘ Dido and /Eneas.’ 

The Leeds Choral Union promises nothing new, but 
3Jantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ and Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ with 
* Messiah’ and Gounod’s * Faust,’ should prove generally 
attractive. The most important event of the Leeds season 
will, for many, be the visit of the London String Quartet to 
repeat its ‘ Beethoven Festival’ next January, and give all 
the master’s string quartets at a series of six concerts. 

The Bradford Subscription Concerts promise to retain 
their pre-eminence in the West Riding, and in addition to 
the usual eight concerts, at four of which the Hallé 
Orchestra will appear, have arranged for a supplementary 
series of chamber concerts, in which the Flonzaley, London, 
and Catterall (uartets will take part. The Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Julius Harrison and Mr. Julian Clifford, will give five 
concerts, and, as usual, will pay some attention to native 
composers, in addition to including many familiar and 
welcome classics. 

The Huddersfield Music Club has been as successful as it 
deserves to be, and consequently is able to issue an even 
more interesting prospectus than before for the coming 
season. Miss Adela Verne opened the series with a 
pianoforte recital on October 13, and the Bohemian and 
Philharmonic String (Quartets, and vocal recitals by Miss 
Agnes Nicholls and Miss Olga Haley, form a very promising 
outlook. The famous Huddersfield Choral Society is giving 
“Omar Khayyam’ under Mr. Bantock’s own direction and 
with the Hallé Orchestra, at its first concert, ‘ Messiah’ and 
‘miscellaneous’ being the description of the other two 
programmes. The still more venerable Halifax Society is 
giving Brahms’s ‘German Requiem,’ Parry’s ‘Judith’ (a 
welcome revival), Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Mystical Songs,’ 
with, of course, the Christmas ‘ Messiah.’ 

The Hull Vocal Society is giving ‘ Elijah,’ ‘ Messiah,’ 
|and Elgar’s ‘King Olaf’; the Hull Harmonic Society an 
| equally familiar series of works in Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
* Messiah,’ and “The Golden Legend’—from which one 
concludes that Hull people will not greatly enlarge their 
|experience during the coming season. More generally 
| interesting is the prospectus of the Hull Philharmonic 
| Society, which is giving three orchestral concerts, for 
though there is nothing at all out of the way in the 
programmes, they cover considerable ground in music of 
the Igth century, to which, as it appears, they are 
confined. The Middlesbrough Musical Union is preparing 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’? Goring Thomas’s * Sun 
| Worshippers,’ Elgar’s * King Olaf,’ and a setting of the 
23rd Psalm by its veteran conductor, Dr. Kilburn, who has 
done such good work for music in the North of England. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


AMSTERDAM 


Oltr concert season did not commence with the ‘flourish 
of trumpets,’ so to speak, of former years, this lack of ¢éc/a/ 
| being mainly due to our famous conductor, Mengelberg, 
| having been prevented by illness from resuming his 
activities. He is, in fact, at the present moment still in 
Switzerland. Needless to say this untoward circumstance 
has reacted unfavourably upon preliminary arrangements, at 
least so far as concerns the big symphony concerts, which 
cannot otherwise be regarded than as the mainstay of our 
musical life at Amsterdam. The untimely absence of 
| Mengelberg is the more to be regretted, since we were bound 
to have missed him for more than three months this season, 
In some measure we shall be 
Karl Muck, the 
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former conductor of the Boston Symphony Concerts, is 
announced to take his place. For the time being the 
management of the Concertgebouw is trying its utmost to 
overcome the difficulty, but it must be said that the first 
concert did certainly not make the impression of a season- 
opener. A decided feeling of disappointment seemed to 
pervade the audience, nor did the conductor (Herr Hermann 
Abendroth, of Cologne) succeed in mitigating this feeling, 
notwithstanding the by no means unfavourable impression 
which he gave of his talents. Maybe it was that insufficient 
rehearsal supplied the cause for the failure of Bruckner’s 
eighth Symphony to grip the audience. It would, in fact, 
have provoked mere boredom if Abendroth’s brisk tempi, 
and some radical cuts in the last movement, had not 
combined to save the situation. Yet, taking everything into 
consideration, this work is undoubtedly the best of 
Bruckner’s nine Symphonies. The shortcomings in his 
symphonic style become, however, apparent even in 
this work. It is matter for regret that this highly-gifted 
composer did not possess the faculty properly to 
develop his very often magnificent musical material. 
The working-out sections of his first and last movements 
often descend to little more than aimless musical 
meanderings. It is evident that such a work can be made 
palatable only when a spirited interpretation covers these 
defects. If the purely orchestral portion of the programme 
did not rouse the interest of the public, yet Madame Olga 
Samaroff at least managed to secure attention through her 
splendid interpretation of the pianoforte part in Brahms’s 
second Concerto. A few days later she was heard in a 
pianoforte recital, when her readings confirmed the favour- 
able impression of her capability. Her programme, ranging 
from Bach to Debussy, certainly afforded a gauge of her 
physical and intellectual powers. For the two subsequent 
symphony concerts the management had been fortunate 
in securing Sir Edward Elgar as conductor. The first of 
these events comprised a programme exclusively of his own 
compositions, including the magnificent Symphony in A flat 
—which already he had conducted at Amsterdam a few 
months previously—and the famous ‘Enigma’ Variations, 
which, with his ‘ Cockaigne’ Overture, have established the 
composer’s fame as an orchestral writer throughout the 
entire musical world. The latter work appeared also 





in the programme of the second concert, but, regret- 
tably, Sir Edward substituted in its place his Overture 
‘In the South,’ which, in spite of its many excellences, | 
falls short of the splendour of the _ first-named 
work. The high reputation which Elgar has enjoyed 
here has beea augmented now that he has revealed | 
himself as interpreter of a work other than his own. | 
True, he cannot be ranked in the fore-front among 
conductors, but this in no way impeded his giving a 
beautiful reading of Brahms’s third Symphony. The 
latent moods in the symphonies of Brahms need to be 
diligently explored, lest they should fail to be 
revealed in their proper light. This probably supplies a 
reason why there are musicians who refuse to acknowledge 
Brahms’s decidedly individual art of orchestration, and it is 
to this, his alleged shortcoming, that in the majority of 
cases they assign the blame if their interpretation lacks 
interest. Bruch’s first Violin Concerto completed the 
programme, the solo part being sustained in masterly manner 
by M. Zimmermann, the leader of the orchestra. We 
sincerely express the hope soon to renew acquaintance with 
Sir Edward Elgar. 

The concert season bids fair to become an exceedingly 
interesting one, if we may judge from the prospectuses which 
continue to be issued. At all events there is a decided 
chance of everything second-rate being pushed aside for the 
rather prosaic reason that, on account of the rate of exchange, 
artists obviously prefer earning their fees here rather than | 
elsewhere on the Continent. Besides this, we expect to 
hear a great many new musical works of importance. 

To celebrate the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birthday it is proposed to inaugurate an almost 
unique Beethoven festival comprising no less than twenty-four 
concerts. Fourteen programmes alone are to be devoted to 
the master’s chamber music, in which will be heard the 
whole of his string quartets, the pianoforte trios, the violin 
sonatas, and the violoncello sonatas. The orchestral 

















compositions, on the other hand, will be flanked by the 
* Missa solemnis,’ the Choral Fantasia, and the song-cycle, 
“An die ferne Geliebte.’ An additional feature of interest 
at the chamber concerts will lie in the fact that some of the 
most notable quartet and trio societies have been engaged 
to alternate with our own. The list contains among others 
the Quatuor Poulet (Paris), the Rosé Quartet (Vienna), the 
famous ‘Bohemians,’ and the Budapest Quartet. This 
novel arrangement may cause a lack of homogeneity which, 
however, will be amply compensated by the opportunity for 
comparing differences in the readings of Beethoven’s works. 

Not much can yet be said of the National Opera, the 
headquarters of which are now at The Hague. Information 
has reached us from thence that a new opera by Eugen 
d’Albert has been produced. It will probably be given at 
Amsterdam in the course of a few weeks. It may be said 
here that the term ‘ new,’ as applied to an operatic work of 
d’Albert’s, holds good only for a very short time, having in 
view the tremendous rate at which this lightning composer 
pours forth his ideas. 

W. HarRMANS. 


BRUSSELS. 

The season at the Monnaie promises to be an interesting 
one. Most of the artists last heard here have remained, 
but the big loss is Ansseau. It is, however, not unlikely 
that one or more stars will appear ex representation. 
‘William Tell’ has been revived successfully. It is to 
be hoped that this season we may have some virtuoso 
concerts. They were much missed last year. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians took part in the 
Centenary festivities held at Verviers at the beginning of 
the autumn in honour of Vieuxtemps. Ysaye organized three 
orchestral concerts, all of which were very successful. 
Thibaud and Elman had been engaged to play 
Vieuxtemps’s Concertos, an arrangement that provoked 
adverse comment in musical circles here, as neither of these 
artists was a pupil of the famous master, nor are they of 
his school. At the last minute Thibaud was unable to 
attend, his place being ably filled by Crickboom, one of 
Vieuxtemps’s ablest pupils. Ysiye made a great speech 
before the first concert, outling his experiences with the 
renowned master and also revealing many interesting points 
in connection with the master’s works, particularly his 
Concertos. The whole event passed off amid much 


anthusiasm. 
J. H. Woop, 


ITALY 

‘ Dro the Aviator’ may be aptly described as an essentially 
modern opera, considered from the point of view of its 
libretto. The hero, tired of his companion and ruined at 
the card-table, no longer seeks oblivion in suicide. A new 
factor has entered into life, and the aeroplane puts the soul 
of man into living, revivifying contact with all the hidden 
forces of Nature and with the purifying secrets of the sea 
and of the air. When finally the great machine which the 
aviator has constructed fails to respond to his hand, and in 
the awful catastrophe he meets his end, the rejected 
companion of his licentious days hurries to his side and 
finds him absorbed in the contemplation of spiritual truths 
that he learned in his new life. 

The music, in the light of technical analysis, presents no 
new features, its harmonic and instrumental devices being 
the same that have been used—and abused—to excess. 
The Debussy element that is manifest does not suffice to 
disguise the staleness of the technical plan. Nevertheless 
the work makes its own effect, and, be it said in all 
sincerity, if ‘L’Aviator Dro’ is not remarkable for 
originality, it is praiseworthy in the outcome and a_ proof 
of the capacity of its composer-librettist—F. Balilla 
Pratella. The opera was presented with great success at 
the Rossini Theatre of Lugo, on September 4. 

PALESTRINA 

The greatest glory of musical Italy, Pier Luigi da 
Palestrina, is slowly coming into his own. So far—as I 
have before remarked in this column—his grave is without 
any record. A project was mooted to erect a monument to 





ao 
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him in his native city, and it seems that the scheme is 
about to be realised. So far there is no national edition of 
his works, the only complete collection being that pub- 
lished in thirty-four volumes by Breitkopf & Hartel. But 
this edition is imperfect and not of practical utility. At last 
the Italian government has interested itself in the matter, 
the under-secretary for Fine Arts having appointed a 
commission to prepare an authentic collection of the 
master’s compositions. It will be published in two 
forms, one being in modern notation. Preparatory to 
their work the commission will have access to the MSS. in 
the Casatanese Library, and the researches of Joseph Baini, 
in 1830, along with the later revision of these records by 
Monsignor Alfieri, will be placed at their disposal. 

August 29 was the centenary of the famous 16th century 
musician, Ercole Bernabei, the occasion being observed in 
his native town of Caprarola by the unveiling of a monu- 
mental inscription in the market-place, and an address by 
the well-known Roman critic, Dr. de Rensis. In the 
afternoon of the same day, Dr. Cametti, maestro di cappella 
of the Church of St. Luigi dei Francesi at Rome, directed 
a concert of Bernabei’s music. 

LEONARD PEYTON. 


PARIS 


The Paris Opéra is making a bid for popularity, the 
(inspired) papers informing us that it is a veritable temple of 
Art, where the finest singing in the world may be heard! 
As a matter of cold, unadorned fact, the Théatre National 
ce VOpéra is nothing of the kind. Many moons have 
waxed and waned since the representations at this over- 
rated establishment have been able to sustain comparison 
with pre-war Covent Garden performances. Certainly the 
orchestra is excellent, the conductors know their business, 
the scenery is most intelligently designed, and the costumes 
are above criticism. Unfortunately artists of the first rank 
are required to complete the ensemble, and few such singers 
find their way to the theatre upon which Garnier has 
lavished so much art and skill. The average representation 
at the Opéra, in short, is not remarkable for singing or for 
voices to which critical people care to listen. Nor do 
the fleeting decades improve the acoustics, which are as bad 
as ever. One may, with luck, find a seat from which it is 
possible to hear the voices at their best. From most parts 
of the house the sounds struggle, as it were, through a 
dense fog. 

Up till recently, the management had been content to 
ring the changes on those standing dishes which have 
adorned programmes for many a long year. Lately, 
however, novelties have been introduced, amongst these 
being Vincent d’Indy’s ‘La Légende de Saint-Christophe,’ 
a work which shows the erudite composer at his best 
without creating in the mind of the critic any particular wish 
to hear it a second time. No one could fail to recognise the 
composer’s knowledge of orchestral possibilities, while his 
vein of originality is always tempered by discretion. But 
d’Indy’s music does not appeal to those who demand 
something more than mere musicianship. 

During the past few weeks there have been two revivals, 
* Guillaume Tell’ and ‘ Les Huguenots,’ the name-part in 
the former being taken by M. Noté, a baritone whose 
stentorian voice pierces the gloom of the auditorium without 
suggesting that its owner is an accomplished artist. 

Odious though comparisons must ever be, yet it is beyond 
dispute that the average performance at the Opéra-Comique 
is more satisfying than are those which take place at the | 
Opéra. Lafont, for example, is a 4asse-chantante whose | 
fine resonant voice and admirable singing give real pleasure | 
to the captious listener, while he is the happy possessor of a | 
mesza-voce which affords a most useful object-lesson to the | 
observant student. The company also includes two or 
three good basses; and if one or two elderly and voiceless 
tenors figure over-frequently in the cast, their impeccable 
diction partly compensates for time’s  dilapidations. 
M. Veueille, the baritone, is also entitled to very 
honourable mention, since he is an artist who uses his voice 
with a degree of skill recalling the most noted amongst his 
predecessors, The same may be said of Mlle. Vallandri, 








whose Susanne in ‘ Les Noces de Figaro’ has been attracting 


all Paris for over a year and a-half. Indeed, Mlle, 
Vallandri’s singing of the exquisite air in the last 
Act (known to Covent Garden Aadituds as ‘Deh vieni, 
non tardar’) is as completely satisfying as anything that the 
modern lyric stage can show. The pose of the voice and its 
beauty of tone, the artist’s faithful adherence to the music 
as Mozart wrote it, her conception of the song—each is as 
near perfection as mortal singer can expect to get. To hear 
Vallandri in ‘Les Noces de Figaro’ is the féte-day 
treat of every musical Parisian. 

Opéra-Comique performances of ‘Lakmé’ and ‘La 
Boheme’ have recently been rendered interesting by the 
appearance of Miss Mignon Nevada. This artist, who is 
so well-known to London and provincial audiences, made a 
most favourable impression, the freshness and purity of her 
voice, and the ease with which she overcomes the difficulties 
of intricate coloratura passages, gratifying the most 
hardened critics. Quelle revienne was the wish of Miss 
Nevada’s hearers. 

Solo instrumentalists are appearing in various provincial 
towns, and before audiences of gratifying dimensions. Many 
of these performers have made advantageous arrangements 
to give recitals during the winter in Riviera towns, while 
they have also booked their customary Paris engagements. 
These last-named include appearances in the vast and 
unlovely hall of the Trocadéro, and at the smaller—but 
infinitely pleasanter—Salle Gaveau. A few (principally 
those who are lucky) have been engaged for at-homes ; and 
many eke out a none too remunerative calling by giving 
lessons, for which, however, a fair price often is paid. But 
Opera is the mainstay of the performer, whether singer oy 
instrumentalist. The large towns have their opera-house, 
and the smaller ones are ever ready to support a travelling 
company. Indeed, the provincial amateurs sometimes 
pride themselves upon being hard to please. Rouen, for 
example, enjoys a reputation before which the stoutest 
hearts are said to quail. At its Théatre des Arts may be 
heard intrepid artists who, having conquered /out Paris, see 
no reason why Rouen should withhold its approbation. 
Sometimes they are disillusioned, for the audience, while 
politely silent if the singer fails to please, takes uncommonly 
good care that the performer is not re-engaged. The local 
newspaper, too, has a word to say on the performance. 

Meanwhile, Rouen, Marseilles, Nice, Nantes, Toulon, 
Lille, and other musical centres are busily preparing for 
their winter season of opera, the more enterprising amongst 
the managers having promised their patrons novelties. 
Lille, too, having much war-time leeway to make up, has 
various operatic undertakings in store. Here also a fudlic 
difficile is to be found, a public which prides itself on its 
critical acumen. About its severity there is no shadow 
of doubt. Its reputed acumen, however, is a matter upon 
which there are two opinions. Grorce Ckcu. 


VIENNA 

The 1920-21 musical season opened here as usual on 
September I. The State Opera commenced its season 
with a Ballet evening consisting of ‘Wiener Waltzer,’ ‘ Die 
Puppenfee,’ and ‘Sonne und Erde.’ For the first three 
weeks of the season the répertoire has been as follows : ‘Aida,’ 
‘Madame Butterfly’ (twice), ‘Freischiitz,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ 
‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
*Seraglio,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Rosenkavalier,’ ‘Trovatore,’ 
‘Flying Dutchman,’ ‘La Tosca,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Ariadne in 
Naxos,’ ‘ Tiefland,’ ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘Carmen,’ 
and ‘ Rigoletto.’ 

As nearly all these are familiar to opera audiences at 
home there is no need for further comment. 

I noticed Mr. Adrian Boult was a very interested listener 
at the performance of ‘Tiefland.’ This strong musical 
drama of d’Albert’s should certainly be heard in England. 

Owing to the cost of living, &c., here it is expected that 
at the close of the present season most of the leading singers 
at the Opera will go to South America. 

The concert season commenced on September 15 with a 
series of performances of Mahler works. These will include 
the whole of his Symphonies, as well as several other 
important pieces. S. WINNEY. 
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THE LATE SIR GEORGE MARTIN DuRBAN.—At a _ concert of the Natal Musicians’ 


A tablet has been recently placed in the Parish Church 
of St. Michael, Lambourn, Berks, inscribed as follows : 
‘To the honoured memory of George Clement 
Martin, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., sometime organist of 
this Church. This memorial is erected by his widow. 
He was born at Lambourn on September II, 1844, and 
died in London on February 23, 1916. His body lies 
buried in peace in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
His name lives in Music, whose secret he discovered 
at Lambourn, and whose beauty he dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God during forty years when as 
Sub-Organist and Master of Song and Organist of 
St. Paul’s he laboured for the power and honour of the 


Sanctuary. ‘‘Lord, I have loved the habitation of 
Thy house, and the place where Thine honour 
dwelleth.”’ 


We extract the following from the Newdury News of 
September 30: 

‘A memorial brass recently affixed to the wall of the 
north aisle of St. Michael’s Church will not fail to 
attract the attention of visitors. It refers to Sir George 
Martin, a Lambourn man, whose distinguished musical 
career conferred honour on his native town. How, 
starting life as organist of St. Michael’s, he progressed 
upwards from post to post until he finally realised his 
greatest ambition by attaining to the highest musical 
position in the English Church, is a matter of history 
and the subject of peculiar gratification to Lambourn 
folk. The simple, unpretentious dedicatory service was 
in keeping with the character of the great musician. 
It took place close to the organ he ever held in 
affectionate remembrance. After a brief prelude by 
the organist, the Rev. R. Bagnall read a few prayers, 
and appropriate verses from the 84th Psalm. Then 
followed the 23rd Psalm and a dedicatory prayer 
composed by the Vicar. The Service concluded with 
the usual Grace, after which Mr. Maberly played 
a short pigce he had written for the occasion, intro- 
ducing Sir George Martin’s favourite tune to ** Lord 
enthroned in heavenly splendour.” The proceedings 
were semi-private, some of the oldest friends of the 
deceased musician being present, including Lady Craven.’ 


Miscellaneous 


New ZEALAND.—A batch of programmes from Dunedin | 


tells of faithful work carried on for many years by the 
Dunedin Choral Society under Mr. Sidney Wolf. It is an 


organization which seems to live a useful life and to deserve | 


Since the war the Society! The season’s programme of the City Temple Choral 


Old Japan’ (on two occasions), 


’ 


well of the community. 
has given ‘A Tale of 
‘The Spirit of England,’ *The Banner of St. George, 
Stanford’s ‘The Last Post,’ and ‘The Hymn of Praise. 
‘The Last Post’ was sung in the Prince of Wales’s | 
presence on May 3. Smaller choral numbers given during | 
the same period include Gaul’s * Daybreak,’ the March- | 
Chorus from ‘ Tannhiauser,’ and a good class of orchestral | 
music has not been neglected. 

GRAHAMSTOWN, S.A.—On September 11, the Grahams- 
town Training College gave a highly appreciated concert | 
at which the works played and 


>| 


sung represented the | 
following composers—Mozart (the G minor Symphony), | 
Grainger, Sinding (a movement from the E minor Pianoforte | 
(Quintet), John Ireland (part-songs), Quilter, Godard, | 
Beethoven, Ronald, Purcell, Coleridge-Taylor, Liszt, | 
Cowen, Rubinstein, and Lederer. The high standard of 
programme and performance was creditable to the College. | 


Association on August 14, the choir, under Mr. J. F. 
| Proudman, sang Dudley Buck’s ‘Hymn to Music’ and an 
| Sevenggeenant of ‘The lass of Richmond Hill.’ An orchestra 
j and a military band played a good selection, including the 
| ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, Luigini’s ‘Ballet Egyptienne,’ and the 
| * William Tell’ Ballet music. 
| 
| ADELAIDE.—Mr. Paul Howard’s series of _ fifteen 
| Pianoforte recitals, with entirely different programmes, have 
| introduced some interesting music to Australia, including 
| the Sonata and twenty-four Walzermasken of Godowsky. 
| 

The Council of University College of North Wales 
|has appointed Mr. E. T. Davies, F.R.C.O., Merthyr 
| Tydfil, to the post of director and organiser of the 
department of music at the College. This is the first 
| occasion on which a full-time appointment has been made 
in this department. Mr. Davies will enter upon his duties 
on January I next. 


At Trinity College, on September 29, Mr. S. Midgley 
gave a lecture advocating free chamber concerts in important 
centres throughout the country as an educative measure. 
Musical illustrations to his lecture took the form of Violin 
| Sonatas by Elgar and Ireland (No. 2), played by Miss Bessie 
| Rawlins and Mr. Charlton Keith. 


| 
| 


The Festival of the London Sunday School Choir brought a 
| large number of people to the Crystal Palace on October 10. 
| Competitions were held for junior and senior choirs. Three 
| thousand juveniles sang under Mr. J. Wellard Matthews in 
| the afternoon, and in the evening the adult choir gave a 
| concert under Mr. W. H. Scott. 


| 

A University of London Musical Society is now in being 
{under the conductorship of Mr. R. H. Walthew. 
| Rehearsals, choral and orchestral, are held weekly at the 
| University of London Club, 21, Gower Street. Inquiries 
| should be addressed to the hon. secretary of the Society, at 
| King’s College, Strand. 

| The Committee of the League of Peace and Freedom 
| announces a series of chamber concerts at Essex Hall (Essex 
Street, Strand) to take place on Mondays from November 15 
to December 20, and to be continued next year. Admission 
is free. 


| The Carl Rosa Opera Company opens a season at Covent 
| Garden on November 22, with a bigger organziation than 
| the Company has ever yet commanded. There is promise 
of twonew works—‘ David Garrick,’ by Reginald Somerville, 
and ‘ She stoops to conquer,’ by Percy Colson. 





| A course of five lectures on ‘Some obsolete musical 

instruments’ will be given by Sir Frederick Bridge at the 
| University of London, South Kensington, on dates from 
| November 3 to May 0. 


| 
A lecture concert for young people is to be given by 


| Miss Clarisse Speed at Kingsway Hall on November 27. 
It is hoped that a large audience of school children will be 
| present. 


| Society, conducted by Mr. Allan Brown, consists of * Elijah’ 
| (given 


on October 9), ‘Messiah,’ ‘St. Paul,’ ‘ The 


Crucifixion,’ and * Judas Maccabzeus.’ 


Croydon Philharmonic Society performs ‘ Elijah’ and 
‘Merrie England’ on November 13 and February 5 
respectively. The conductor is Mr. Alan J. Kirby. 


The Central London Choral Society, conducted by 
Mr. David J. Thomas, gives ‘ Merrie England’ on January 15, 
and Fletcher’s * The Deacon’s Masterpiece’ in the spring. 


The London Trio announces a season of six afternoon 
concerts at .Zolian Hall from November 23 to June 14. 


Dr. Caradog Roberts has been appointed conductor of 
the Llandudno Autumn Choral Society. 
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Huswers to Correspondents — ‘DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
— Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITEp. 


MACKENZIE (FoResT GATE).—We strongly urge you to 
go to a good teacher from the start. The ‘ ordinary 15s. for URGESS, FRANCIS.—-‘‘The Plainchant Evening 
ten lessons type will of do to begin with ’—or, rather, he | Psalter and Canticles.”” Limp cloth, Is. 6d. net. 
will ‘do’ yow first, last, and all the time. We fancy you | Cloth Boards, 2s. net. 
anticipate more drudgery than you will get. Much of the ~ ADY, H. R.—**Cantiléna.” For Pianoforte. 2s. 
old dreaded five-finger work is now superseded by intelligent a 
hand exercise away from the keyboard, or by the use of the | Si ee agg oe G. R.—‘**Light’s abode, Celestial 

Salem.” Hymn and Tune. 2d. 
A large number of readers kindly send word, in reply to ions — when Thy Kingdom comes. Hymn and 
Shakespeare,’ that Tilson’s © Shakespeare 0 Music aa | ( ARDINER, H. BALFOUR.—“ Anold song re-sung.” 
published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston, U.S.A., and “ a . ~ 4 
David Nutt. London J Four-part Song for Mixed Voices. (No. 1387, 
F Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 6d. 
~~ OODHART, A. M.—*‘ Ye banks and braes.” Scottish 





: Techniquer.’ 





T Z Air. Arranged for s.a.t.R. 4d. 
CON TENTS Page OLBROOKE, J.—Overture “ Bronwen” (Op. 75). 
Extremists verses The Rest. By Ernest Newman 729 Full Score, 15s. 
Some New Scales and Chords. By H. Walford Davies 736 | —-— Selection from “* Dylan.” Arranged for Military Band 
Jenny Lind and the R.C.M. aa ae by J. Weston NICHOLL. 45s. Od. . 
’ : 2 P ; wis OLLINS, A.—‘‘ O world in sorrow sleeping.” Anthem 
The Organ Works of Bach. The Little Organ 7 H for Christmas. (No. 1083, Novello’s Octavo 
300k’ (continued). By Harvey Grace + 739) y . 
Anthems.) 4d. 
Interludes. By *‘ Feste’ tee - 744 ENNINGS, W. E.—Office for the Holy Communion. 
Occasional Notes a sai bi wei aa In G minor. Is. 
London Concerts. By Alfred Kalisch a \ ACPHERSON, C.—*‘ Thou, O God, art praised in 
Opera in London. By Francis E. Barrett... a Sas Sion.” Short Anthem. For A.T.B. (No. I01, 
Chamber Music for Amateurs 761 | Novello’s Services, Anthems, Xc., for Men’s Voices.) 3d. 
Some New Part-Songs .. s 762 \ — T. H.—‘‘Vesper and a Hymn for Airmen.” 
- a i d. 
Church and Organ Music ~ojp — os + 702 A / OFFAT. A.—‘‘Four Old French Harpischord 
Memorials to Charles Harford Lloyd eee s+ 702 M Pieces.” Arranged for Pianoforte Solo. 3s. 
New Church Music ; , ss edi . 763 TOVELLO’S C HRISTMAS CAROLS: 
Letters to the Editor ... ined — _ is No, 388. ‘* Ring, Christmas Bells.” 
Obituary ... ; 707 ; 7 ie BRIDGE 14d. 
= ey “4 No. 389. ‘‘ Would I had been a shepherd.” 
Sixty Years Ago... 7 wad _ “mm 2 J. F. BRipGe 14d. 
Royal Academy of Music _ in +» 708 No. 390. ‘* By Nazareth’s green hills.’ 
Music in the Provinces ... wd ii en w. 768 J. F. BrinGe = = 2d. 
Musical Notes from Abroad... sd : oe No. 39!. ‘*Sweet hours of night.” H. Cc. DIXON 2d. 
The late Sir George Martin own Fae NX OV EI.LO S St INGS, Vol. 4.—Thirty Classical Songs 
il aidiiieaaien _ aag| 4 by Various Composers. Both Notations. 3s. 
Answer t Comsenpendent “to, DARRY, C. H. H.—‘ English Lyrics.” Sets 11 and 12. 
: ies: : 5s. each. (For contents see page 7381.) 
MUSIC JONSONBY, N.—*‘ Arise and gird thee.” Motet. 3d. 
“And thou, Bethlehem.’ Full Anthem for Christmas. 
By F. W. Wadely init eee : as Fae *CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 341) contains the 


—-_ - following music in both notations :*‘To Sylvia.” 

TIVO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS ave given with this| Arr.asa Duet for Female or Boy’s Voices. SCHUBERT. 2d. 

Numb i hewes SOL-FA SERIES: 
1. ‘0 world in sorrow sleeping” Anthem for Christmas : a ; " 
Ry Alfred Hollin : No. 2320. ‘*Cargoes.” Four-part Song. 

. ; - \rranged for T. (or A.) T.B.B. 
2. Competition Festival Record. : = a 

mpetition Festival Record H. BALFoUR GARDINER 3d. 

No. 2327. ‘Sir Eglamore.” Arranged as a Part- 


—_ CHARLES HURLEY Song for 1.7.8.8. 


”? 











NOR) H. BALFOUR GARDINER 34d. 
(London and Provincial Concerts, St, Andrew's Hall, Glasgow, No. 2320. ** All Thy works praise Thee. O Lord.” 
&e., &e ) . ~ J , 
Sher Geta, Dente, Cumeinta te : _, Pull Anthem. ae ADAMS 3d. 
Vacant dates and Terms No. 2330. I would I were the glow-worm. 
Eliza House, Pathhead, Kirkcaldy, Fife Part-Song for T.1,.B.B. 
a aol , aa ok id c . f . 3 
S' LO TENOR WANTED for St. John the ee HAROLD ——— 3d. 
. Baptist, Holland Road, West Kensington £20 to £24. Choral No. 2 331. a dirge of kisses. Part-Song or 
Eucharist. Apply atthe Church, or to Herbert H. Dawton, 14, Mayfield . TL BB. Percy E, FLETCHER 3d. 
Avenue, Bedford Park, W.4 VW ADELY, F. W.—‘‘And thou, Bethlehem.” Full 
YIPE ORGAN (Three Manuals and Pedals) FOR “Anthem for Christmas. (No. 933, Zhe Musical 
SALI Suit small Mission Church or private house. Also Times. 2d. . g " 
Piano Pedal Attachment by Norman & Beard, Fine conditic Qn For|}——— °° occ A Two-part Song for s.A. (No. 191, 
particulars and _— nt to view, write *Diapason,"’ 27, Baker | Novello’s Two-part Songs for Female Voices.) 3d. 
S q yndon, W -. ‘ 
po ie JALKER, L. J.—‘‘There’s a pathway thro’ the 
THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE C. J. MARCHANT, Mus. Doc.., heather.” Song. In D flat, E flat, or F. For Low, 
OrGantst or St. Patrick's CaTHEeprat, Dustin. 9 F ° ? “ - 


>OR SALE.—Norman & Beard Pedal Attachment, | Medium, or High Voice. 2s. each. 

4 i ‘ « é « ’ EL . r — Tey. . : ” 
I with upright iron-framed full trichord check action Piano \\ EISS, W. Hi. The V illage Blacksmith. 
(Pigott.) Price £75. Can be seen at Pigott's, Grafton Street, Dublin Arranged for s.A.1T.B. by ERNEst NEWTON. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, at | (N® 1385, Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 4d - 

, sind a0 Sienaetaaiia . | —— ‘* The Village Blacksmith. Arranged for T.T.B.B. 
Enfield Wesleyan Church. Morning Liturgical Service. Salary | . - : am 7 
{60. Apply. J. H. Barley, 43, Ridgeway, Enfield, Middlesex. | by Ernest Newron, (No, 570, The Orpheus.) 4d. 
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a Just Pussseasa. Just PUBLISHED. 
= Scauaaneaee aah EDWARD MacDOWELI 
= HARPSICHORD PIECES | ” = 
. net. w av a 
2s. 1. Vaudeville & danser, 1712 ( Auteur inconnu) FROM THE XVIIIth CENTU RY 
2. Petit air tendre os L. J. Saint-Amans 
lesti , ve f re T° » » TAN » . . 
lestial 3. La Bourrée de Vincent .. J. P. Rameau | (TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO OF HARPSICHORD 
n and 4. Tambourin Chinois ... ww. B.C. Chedevilli AND CLAVICHORD PIECES). 
| * sais 
wang ARRANGED FOR |1. COURANTE --- .... Jean Philippe Rameau 
1387, PIANOFORTE SOLO |2. SARABANDE: ... ... Jean Philippe Rameau 
' 
ottish BY |3. TEMPO DI MINUETTO ... G. B. Grazioli 
} 2 
-RE ae Py > ~ ~ . . : 
2s) ALFRED MOFFAT. |4. Le BavoLeT FLOTTANT Francois Couperin 
fe 
a Is. GIGUE ... ... ... s+ «.. J. Mattheson 
Band Prick THREE SHILLINGS. 4 ; , , 
a 16. SARABANDE... ... Jean Baptiste Loeilly 
them London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. pale ED 
tave Nos. I to 5, 2s. net, each. No. 6, Is. 6d. net. 
. Just PUBLISHED. 
inion. 4 
These are of medium difficulty, and well varied. 4 
. . TR a ; ) ‘( GC | MacDowe .t was careful to preserve their original flavour ) 
ed in 4 } 4 a - : . : } 
101 I OL R LI PTLeE I IkC ES in adapting them to the technique of the Pianoforte ; and 4 
3d. MAZURKA SCHERZO es. | will be found admirably suited either for recital or for 
ain MARCH VALSE teaching purposes. 
chord FOR THE PIANOFORTE ss si ‘ 
COMPOSED BY ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
TO 
J. D. DAVIS. 8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
if | 
| LONDON, W. 1. 
‘d. Price Two SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE. | 
rd. London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. | Just PUBLISHED. 
rd. = at 
. : i 
ongs THE SEASON’S SUCCESS. | -~ATS* 7 ae Gy f 
| ENGLISH LYRICS 
di2. 46 ~ TIC .7Jo | tf 
CREATION’S PRAISE. | " 
. RERT / > U7 
3d. Well-balanced in Chorus, Solo, and Quartet. | C. HUBERT H. PARRY. ’ 
Cantata by F. W. Peace. aan cak ; 
the O.N., 2s. 6d. Sol-fa, 1s. Less 25% Discount for six copies. Pasce Frve Gemtisees eace Sus 
via.” ALSO ae 
2d. ‘CHRIST THE CONQUEROR.” (Ser 11) 
O.N., 2s. Sol-fa, 1s. it rs 
By Joun S. Wirty. CONTENTS. 
BLACKBURNS, Lrp., 1, One golden thread. 
d. Broadway Avenue, Cardigan Road, Leeds. 2. The spirit of the Spring. 4 
Se 3. What part of dread eternity. 
, SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL + ba por tegen 
PUBLIC BAND. | ee 
4 6. If I might ride on puissant wing. 1 
. _Secen abfitionst Musicians are required for this Band. Candidates | 7. Why art thou slow. 
shou unmarried, and under thirty-fiv ars of agie, viz. :— ~ . 
t. First Oboe and English — 8. She is my love beyond all thought. j 
d. 2. First Cornet. } 
3. First Horn. — a . 
4. First Trombone. | (SeT 12) i 
d. 5. One leader, Second Violins, playing Clarinet or Saxophone. | rear _— F: 
Ful) 6. One Baryton Soloist ) Playing Violin and ‘Cello between | CONTENTS. : 
sical 7. One Euphonium Soloist } them. | i f 
Pay—Taels 180 per month for appointments 1 and 2. 1. When the dew is falling. 
‘ 165 * ” “ 3 to 7. | a 
191, The present value of the Tael is about 5s. 4¢. Exchange is however | 2. To Blossoms. 
subject to fluctuation. The pre-war valve of the Tael was about 2s. 6d. | 3.  Rosaline. 
Agreement for three years to date from arrival in Shanghai. : . 
the Be 9 Se me passages to Shanghai are provided, and half-pay | 4. When the sun’s great orb. 
ow, allowed during voyage. © 
The selected candidates will be required to leave England in | » Dream pediary. , I; 
Ah.” -——-3 oe ss athlete sat 6, O World, O Life, O Time. 4 
. urther particulars may obtain rom the Council's Agents, | = . . 
‘ON. to whom all applications should be sent at once, 7. The sound of hidden music. j 
JOHN POOK & Co., | The Series is now completed by the publication of the above Sets. h 
B. Be Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, | _ 
October, 1920 68, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. | Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwitep. 
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*A song of joy oe John E, West 
And the Angel said. unto them = J. P. Sweelinck 
*And thou, Bethlehem... F. W. Wadely 

*Angels from the realms of glory, F. H. Cowen 4d. ; E. Vine Hail 

*Arise, shine, for thy light is come Geo. Elve 
*Arise, shine, for thy light is come G. F. Cob 


Thomas Adams 
F. R. Greenish 

-- Horatio W. Parker 
F. Huntley 

Niels W. Gade 


*Arise, shine, O Jerusalem 
*Awake, put on thy strength 
Before the heavens were spread abroad 
Behold, all the earth lieth still . 
Behold, a star appeareth 
*Behold, a star appeareth B. Luard-Selby 
*Behold, I bring .. . Barnby ‘and E. V. Hall, ea. 
Behold, I bring you glad ‘tidings ad Goss and Giovanni Croce, ea. 
Behold, I bring you glad tidings *C. W. Smith and Vittoria, ea. 
Behold, I bring you amines . M. Crament 
*Behold my servant ° J. Frederick Bridge 
Behold, the name of the Lord .. Percy Pitt 
*Behold the Tabernacle - Two- mn Anthem) .. G. A. Macfarren 


Be peace on earth W. Crotch 
Beside Thy Cradle J. S. Bach 
*Bethlehem .. Ch. Gounod 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel S.S 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel 
*Blessed be the Lord God of Israel E. Vine Hall 
Born to-day (Motet. s.s.A.T.B.) . P. Sweelinck 
Break forth into joy * H. A. Matthews and W. G. Alcock, ea. 
*Break forth into joy . T. Ridley Prentice 
*Break forth into Joy Ss. Coleridge- Taylor and Bruce Steane, ea. 
*Break forth . J. S. Bach 
*Brightest and best “ E. Vine Hall 
*Calm on the list'ning ear of night ‘Horatio W. Parker 
*Christ's Incarnation Myles B. Foster 


Williams 


*Christians, awake oe Barnby, 4d. ; *H. M. Higgs 
Christians, be joyfu. Bach 
"Christmas Day (Choral Fantasy on Old Carols) G. Holst 
Comeand thank Him .. ° ee ee Bach 


Thomas Adams 

H. Hofmann 

‘Edward C. Bairstow 

.. H. Elliot Button 

. . B. Luard-Selby 
. Robin H. Legge 

a Barnby, 2d. ; J. Stainer 


*Come and worship the Lord 
*Come hither, ye faithful . 

*Come, ye Gentles, hear the story 
*Come, ye lofty _.. . 
*Crown Him, the Virgin's ; Son se 
Dawns the day, the natal day .. 
Drop down, ye heavens .. ee 


*For untousaChildis born . Handel 
“Give the king Thy a O Lord A. H. Brown 
Glory be to God +e ° Bach 
*Glory to God *" Bach, ; Handel 


Glory to God in the highest 
*Glory to God in the highest 
*God so loved the world .. 
God so loved the world .. 
*God so loved the world .. J. Stainer 
*God, Who at sundry times ‘Edward C- —~ 
God, Who at sundry times ee oe Mee 
"Good King Wenceslas . ‘Arr. by W. é “Ross 
Hail! thou that art highly favoured . Arthur Carnall 
* Hail to the Christ (Carol-Anthem) ° ws . 
*Hallelujah ! for unto us a Child is born nt W. H. Monk 


*Clowes Bayley ard Bergoledt ea. 
E. Markham Lee 

” ‘Goss and M. Kingston, ea. 
Varley Roberts 


Hallelujah ! the light hath shined Oliver King 
*Hark! the glad sound Myles B. "Foster ‘and E. V. Hall, ea. 
*Hark ! the herald angels sing .. EF. V. Hall 

Hark! what news the angels bring Oliver King 

Hear, King of Angels .. ne ee - Bach 


He cometh forth . A. Maciarren 
How beautiful are the feet ( Appendix t to the Messiah’ ‘) Handel 


1 desired wisdom .. . Stainer 
I will set His dominion in the sea . Horatio W. Parker 
*In a stable lowly (Carol-Anthem) . Oliver King 
*In that day oe F. Bridge 
*In the beginning .. G. B. Allen and B. Luard- Selby, ea. 
*In the beginning . Charles: Macpherson 
*In the beginning was the Ww ‘ord H. Thorne 
In the beginning was the Word ‘Ferris Tozer 
In this was manifested F. E, Gladstone 
*It came upon the midnight clear ; Stainer 
Woods 


qu Who from Thy Father's throne 


et us now goeven unto Bethlehem J. T. Field & E. J. Ficpainn ea. 


*Let us now go even unto Bethlehem .. gruce Steane 


*Like silver lamps .. J. Barnby 
*Lo, God, our God has come Battison Haynes 

Lo, star-led chiefs ° ’. Crotch 
*Love Divii ve, all love excelling E. V. Hall 


*Mercy and truth are met together (W. ords, 3s. per 100) J. Stainer 


THE “LUTE” SERIES 


92 Arise, shine .. o Be We Vg 
95 Arise, shine .. . C. Maker 
179 Behold! He ce meth “Albert W. Ketélbey 
16 Behold, I bring .. -. F, Aubrey Owen 
94 Behold, I bring you good tidings Fredk. Peel 
225 Behold, my Servant ° C, Harris 
105 Behold, my Servant Ebenezer Prout 
166 Behold, upon the mountains A. W. Ketélbey 
59 Blessed be the Lord - J. Barnby 
204 Break forth into joy F. Aubrey Owen 
155 Break forth into joy J. C. Bridge 
“119 Break forth into joy Seymour Smith 
23 Come near, ye nations Michael Watson 
*35 Daughter of Zion >. Maker 





W se ‘& The Earl of Mar,ea. 


F. € 
Anthems marked thus * may be had 


ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“Nazareth Ch. Gounod 
% *Now is come — ation Cuthbert Harris 
ad. | *Now when Jes . Joseph Holbrooke 
4d. | Ocome, all ye faithful (Adeste Fideles) Arr. “by G. J. Tredaway 
ad. | Ocome hither es W. Jackson 
6d. | *O come, Redeemer of mankind. . Arthur W. Marchant 
44. | *O come, Redeemer of mankind.. ohn E. West 
6d. | *O Holy Babe . A. C. Mackenzie 
44. |*O Holy Night - . ee ° Adolphe Adam 
6d. | O Jerusalem ! look about thee .. oe os E. W. Naylor 
6d. |*O Jerusalem ! look about thee .. . John E. West 
ed. | *O sing to God (Noél). (Female Voices) on Ch. Gounod 
4d. | *O sing to God (Noél). amend for S.A.T.B.) * Ch. Gounod 
2d. | *O Thou that tellest on Handel 
ad. | *O world in sorrow sleeping Alfred Hollins 
6d. | *O Zion, that bringest good tidings J. Stainer 
4d. | Of the Father's love begotten .. E. C. Bairstow 
6d. | *Rejoice in the Lord es . B. Calkin 
4d. | *Rejoice in the Lord, O ye , righteous ee Alfred Hollins 
3d. | *Rejoice greatly, O Daughter of Zion .. . Charles H. Lloyd 
ad. Rejoice, O ye people ee Mendelssohn 
ed. | *Rest, weary earth.. A. M. Goodhart 
ad. |*Ring out, wild bells ‘ P. E. Fletcher 
6d. Say, where is He born (Trio) Mendelssohn 
4d. | *See, aiid the winter's snow John E. West 
4d. Ditto (Three-part) ohn E. West 
4d. | *Silent Night (Melody by F. Griiber).. | Arr. by John E. West 
8d. | *Sing and rejoice * Barby and on . West, each 
4d. | *Sing and rejoice Basil Harwood 
2d. | Sing a song of praise Oliver King 
6d. | *Sing, O Daughter of Zion H. W. Wareing and W.G. Alcock, ea. 
4d. Sing, O Daughter of Zion . Gadsby 
2d. | Sing, O heavens *H. Davan Wetton, Kent, &T. T. Trimnell, ea. 
6d. | Sing, O heavens A. C. Mackenzie 
4d. *Sing, O heavens j. 1H. Maunder and B. Tours, each 
od. | *Sing, O heavens . Bruce Steane and Arthur S. Sullivan, ea. 
4d. | *Sing, O heavens, and be joyful, O earth A. Gaul 
2d. | *Sing unto the Lord iw Vincent Novello 
6d. |*That God doth love the world . es Bach 
ad. |*The Angel Gabriel was sent from God ae H. Smart 
ad. |*The Angel said unto them (Two-part. Sop. and Bass) Brown 
3d. | *The first Christmas (Words only, 3s. per 100) . Barnby 
4d. | *The Grace of God which bringeth salvation. . J. Barnby 
6d. | *The hallowed day hath shined . -.  B, Luard-Selby 
3d. | *The hallowed“day hath shined upon us J. Stainer 
2d. | *The Hymn of the Angels John E. West 
4d. The light hath shined 'E. Silas and iC. G. Verrinder, ea. 
14d. | *The Lord our Righteousness Hugh Blair 
ad. | *The morning stars sang together J. Stainer 
4d. | The morning stars sang together G. A. A. West 
2d. |*The New-Born King ee . Percy E. Fletcher 
4d. | *The star that now is shining Oliver King 
od. | The whole earth is at rest J. Varley Roberts 
2d. | *The Word is flesh become h. Gounod 
6d. | *The Word is made Incarnate Thomas Adams 
3d. | *There shall a star .. aa - we Mendelssohn 
od. | *There shall come a star .. .. Cuthbert Harris 
4d. There shall come forth a Rod *Ferris Tozer: & F. W. Wadely, ea. 
2d. | *There shall come forthastar .. O. A. Mansfield 
4d. | *There was silence in Bethlehem's fields J. Stainer 
4d, *Ditto (Unison) . Stainer 
4d. | *There were shepherds Myles B. Foster and B. Tours, ea. 
4d. Ditto (Two-part Anthem) .. Myles B. Foster 
ad. There were shepherds Edgar Pettman and H. W. Wareing, ea. 
3d. | *There were shepherds .. ; harles Vincent 
4d, | *There were shepherds E. A. Sydenham and ) Willan, ea. 
8d. This day Christ is born (Men's Voices) ° Basil Harwood 
6d. This is the day which the Lord hath made .. J. Turle 
ad. | *This is the month . E. W. Naylor 
4d. | *Thou art My Son. Thomas Adams 
2d. | *Thou must leave Thy lowl dwelling es Berlioz 
6d. | *Thus speaketh the Lord of ay de oe ee ; Stainer 
ad, Unto us a Child is born .. ° *, Adlam 
6d. Unto us was born (T wo-part Anthem) oo Ges Macfarren 
3d. | What sweeter music can we bring ..H. Walford Davies 
ad, When Christ was born to earth ..H. Walford Davies 
4d. | *When Jesus was born in Bethlehem W. A. C. Cruickshank 
ad. | *While all things were in quiet silence. . ook J. King 
ed. | *While all things were in quiet silence Oliver King 
ad. While all things were in quiet silence "A. Macfarren 
4d. While all things were in quiet silence ° iieale Willan 
3d. | *While shepherds watched their flocks Geo. Elvey & EF. V. Hall, ea. 
4d, | *While shepherds watched their flocks J. Barnby,6d.; W.T. Best 
44. With all Thy Hosts *John E. West and A. W. Wilson, ea. 





OF CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 


¢ 
- 
4d, 
4d. 
4d. 


4d, 


for behold R ae F. J. Sawyer 


*71 Fear not ; 
Arthur Sullivan 


*12 Hark! what mean (Carol Anthem) 


H. Elliot Button 
Arthur Page 
Coldham Hall 
Henry Leslie 
AR Gaul 

H. E, Nichol 
Cuthbert Harris 
G. C. Martin 


143 How beautiful are the feet A. C. Cruickshank 
144 Let us now go ‘ A. Kempton 
131 Rejoice ¥e with Jerusalem Arthur Page 


170 Sing, O Daughter of Zion 
180 Sing, O Daughter of Zion 
154 Sing, O Heavens . 
*48 Sing, O sing. 
*83 There were she herds 
132 Unto us a Child is born 
1g9t Whileallthings . 

*118 While shepherds watched — 


in Tonic Sot-fa, thd., 2d., and 3d. each. 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





In 
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CANTATAS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BETHLEHEM THE NATIVITY 





FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS FOB SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, AND 
Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation CHORUS 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY With Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
E. CUTHBERT NUNN tHE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND THE MUSIC 
THE MUSIC BY COMPOSED BY 





. H. MAUNDER. . 
J. H. MAU THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price Four Shillings; Tonic So!-fa, Two Shillings. ’ 

Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, Price Two Shillings; Tonic Sol-fa, Tenpence. 


Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 








STORY OF BETHLEHEM CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY ew eee 
THE MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
CHORUS AND ORGAN sila dai a 


JOHN E. WEST. JULIUS HARRISON. 


Price Three Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 9s. Od. per 100, Words only, 6s, 6d. per 100, 
String Parts, 8s. 9d. ; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


CHRISTMAS EVE THE HOLY CHILD 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
CHORUS, AND ORGAN 


Price Two Shillings. 





FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS, AND 
ORCHESTRA 


NIELS W. GADE. THOMAS ADAMS. 
2 Op. 40.) Toe ee 


Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. 


ice Two Shillines: Tonic Sol-fa. Sixve 
Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 


CHRISTMAS SCENES TUT E- TIDE 
FOR FEMALE VOICES YULE- TIDE 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. THOMAS ANDERTON. 
Price Four Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. Price Three Shillings. 


Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, : 
only, pe Paper boards, 5s. ; cloth, gilt, Os. 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO. perore THE PALING 


|. S. BACH. OF THE STARS 
A CHRISTMAS HYMN 


Divided into six sections, intended originally for 





COMPOSED BY 


separate performance on the three days of BY 
, ee vane » Vaasa ay lew Vear'< S av ee 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, New Year’s Sunday, CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


and the Festival of the Epiphany. 
. . . POP emt ietge a3 sas Ser TO Music FOR VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 
Vocal Score, Four Shillings; Vocal Parts, Two Shillings 


each. BY 


Parts I and 2, 2s. ; Parts 3 and 4, 2s.; Parts 5 and 6, 2s. 
Tonic Sol-fa (Parts 1 and 2), 8d, B. J. DALE. 
Books of Words (per 100), 12s, 6d. pital 
Parts 1 and 2 (per 100), 6s, 6d, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


Price Two Shillings. 
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* Such settings as these cannot do otherwise that tend to popularise | 
the Church Service."'—Musical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 
* Good, effective, easy, and dignified.''—Musical Times, April1, —~" 
“ Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of the majority o 
choirs and congregations." ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.' 
—Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHU RCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUN DER. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. ,,S!@f Tonic 


Notation. Sol-fa. 
Anthem—Christians, Awake... - one one 4d. 3d. 
Carol— Once in Bethlehem son ont “aa - 3d 2d 
Two Christmas Carols... on one _ _ id 3d. 
SERVICES 
Service In G one ove = - we sn 2s 1/4 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum ... eee one coe 4d. 3d. 
Benedicite, omnia » Overs ane _ _ 3d 3d. 
Benedictus a ose oss ons - sd. sd. 
Jubilate’... ese on 4d. 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion aon . tod 8d. 
Pater Noster from the above ... ” ‘in 3d. 3d. 
Amen ditto son “ a. Ot. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... ns - sd. 3d. 
Service in Cuant Form (No. 1) ons - “ 14 tod, 
Or, separately -— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie... - on sd. 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion on - Sd 6d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ote - 4d. 3d 
Te Deum in B flat ... on sd. 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (partly Ur nison).. 4d. 2d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisin D_... one ose +d. 3d. 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) . 2s. - 


CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 28 1/4 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


MUSIC FOR ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS | 


EDWARD BUNNETT, 





Mus. D. CANnTAB. 


SERVICES. 

CHANT TE DEUM, iF ... ons one on eve oe 3d. 
BENEDICITE, in F ... a me wna ove 2d. 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBIL ATE. In F.,.. om is ons 4d. 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, tx F = own 4d. 
CANTATE AND DEUS, tn F om or = wie - 4d. 

COMMUNION SERVICE, tx E, with BENEDICTUS 
AND AGNUS DEI-—For Four Voices : a - Is, | 
ANTHEMS. | 
© LORD, THOU ART MY GOD—Apvenr _... ose one 3d. | 
IN THE BEGINNING—CurtstMas . - om ose 4d. 
Tonic Sou-Fa 2d. 
ARISE, SHINE, FOR THY LIGHT IS c OME- —CHRISTMAS 4d. 
BEHOL D, | BRING YOU GOOD TIDINGS—Curistas... 3d. 


FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, in Books, 6d. each. 
All numbers printed separately, 1d. each | 


The Composer will be pleased to send Specimens. 


Address: 36, Curist Cuurcu Roap, Norwicu. 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 





T. MEE PATTISON’S POPULAR CANTATA 
THE ANCIENT MARINER 
30th 1,000, 


Vocal Score, 2s. 6d. Choruses only, Is. 3a. 
Band Parts may be hired. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





(A BOOK OF DES SCANTS, 
By ALAN GRAY. 


Organ Edition, Fcap. 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 


Treble Parts and Supplementary Tunes, 


Oblong Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 

An interesting adaptation of the medieval arts 
of Descant and Faux-Bourdon has been introduced 
into this country in the last few years, and this 
volume has been compiled in the belief that, of the 
two systems, the Descant will be found the most 
useful and effective under modern conditions. ‘The 
tunes, which have been pitched as low as possible 
are arranged, with a 


to suit the average voice, 


few exceptions, for organ accompaniment with the 


Descant forming the highest part. 
Prospectus, giving specimen pages, on application. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
C. F. Clay, MANAGER. 


B. FE. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALITY OF GOOD 
MUSIC FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


Through years of painstaking work we have thoroughly 


| established the reputation of publishing the best collection 


of EASY AND MEDIUM GRADE TEACHING 
MUSIC FOR PIANO to be had in the world. 


This is a strong statement, but a careful study of the 
contents of our catalogues will easily establish this fact ; 
besides, the very large quantities of our publications 
purchased by the leading music-sellers throughout the 
British Isles and Colonies is another strong confirmation 
of the value of our publications. 

This reputation has been gained through the great care 
which has been taken in every detail; first, in judicious 
selection of the manuscript to be published ; second, by the 
conscientious but conservative editing and fingering given 
each work, and finally by having the best engraving, paper, 
printing, and binding that money can procure. 


Are You a Music Teacher? 
Do You Use Good Music? 
Do You Believe in Pleasing Music ? 
Have You Seen Our Complete Catalogue ? 
Send in your name at once, and we will forward (post free) our 
Complete Catalogue, also Thematic Catalogues of Easy Teaching 
Music for the Piano, list of “ EDITION WOOD," a Series of 


Standard Classics and Recreations for Teaching Purposes, nearly 
one thousand volumes. 


WOOD MUSIC CO. 


Lonpon, W.1 


THE B. F. 


84, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
No. g91.—-NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 
SYSTEM 
IN 
4 T \Y TIE ry. y 
MUSICAL NOTATION 
RY 
wiTtH PREFACE sy 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 
EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION. 
As musical compositions get more complicated, elaborate, and difficult of execution, it is increasingly incumbent } 


upon the composer to present his meaning in a manner that will help the performer to grasp that meaning with 
as little trouble as possible. 

The object of this book is to point out to composers, arrangers, and editors, the difficulties they often unwitting!y 
place in the path of executants, and to suggest various means of obviating those difficulties. 


Price - - Three Shillings. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


NOVELLO'S SONGS. - 





A. HERBERT BREWER— ; EDWARD GERMAN— 
When all the world is young. - Charming Chloe. 
™ : 7 , aancine " — In D fiat (Compass, D flat to E flat), E flat, and F. 
On Wings of Delight. | It was a Lover and his Lass. 
In C (Compass, A to C), E flat, and F. In G (Compass, D to E) and B flat. 


Price 2s. each. : 
Price 2s, each. 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR— W. McNAUGHT— 


Sweet evenings come and go, love. 


In F (Compass, D to E flat) and B flat. The Piper. 
Price 2s. In D (Compass, D to D) E flat, and F. 
BROMLEY DERRY— Price 2s. 
The Raiders. WwW. G. ROSS— 
ong ot ite Nery G (Compass, Dto E fat). A Daffodil Wedding. 
Price 2s. In C (Compass, C to F) and D. 
LAXTON EYRE— Peles 20, 
Life's Highway. LEONARD J. WALKER— 
ee My Life is like a Garden. 
In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 
ERNEST FARRAR— _ - ’ 
Brittany. lhere 's a pathway thro’ the heather. 
3 | In E flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), F, and G. | In D flat (Compass, D flat to F), F flat, and F. 
Price Is. 6d. Price 2s. each. 


LonpoN : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. ’ 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED DURING THIS MONTH. 
™ 7" 
ENGLISH 


“OLK-SONGS 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 





SELECTED EDITION. 


SONGS AND BALLADS. 
(VOLUMES I. AND ILI) 


Price sisi site Eighteen Shillings each. 





PREFACE. 
Tuts Selected Edition will contain in one complete series of volumes those songs, 
ballads, carols, chanteys, &c., from the Author's Collection of traditional music 
which, in his opinion, are the most characteristic and most suitable for purposes 


of publication. 


The Collection is the product of twenty years’ work in the towns and country 
districts of England and among the English inhabitants of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains of North America, and comprises—counting variants, 
and dance, as well as vocal, airs—some five thousand tunes. A certain number 
of these have been published from time to time during the period of collection, 
but, as the Somerset Series, in which the bulk of these appeared, is now out of 
print, and as, moreover, further additions are unlikely to be made to it, the 


Collection can now be reviewed as a whole unfettered by past commitments. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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NOVELLO’S CHORAL MUSIC 


A SELECTED LIST. 
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FREDERIC AUSTIN 
SONGS IN A FARMHOUSE 


A cycle of traditional songs, s.a.T.B. Soli and Chorus, 
with accompaniment for pianoforte or orchestra. 18 mins. 


Price Two Shillings. 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
A PAGEANT OF HUMAN LIFE 


Chorus only, unaccompanied. 
Price Three Shillings. 


15 mins, 


J. BRAHMS 
SONGS OF LOVE (LIEBESLIEDER) 


S.A.T.B. Soli or Chorus with accompaniment for 
pianoforte duet. 20 mins. 
Complete vocal score, Eight Shillings. 


Vocal parts only, Two Shillings. 





EDWARD ELGAR 
THE MUSIC MAKERS 


Contralto Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 35 mins. 
Price Five Shillings. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Three Shillings. 


EDWARD ELGAR 
THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND 


S. or T. Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 30 mins. 
I'rice Five Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Three Shillings. 
EDWARD ELGAR 
‘THE BLACK KNIGHT 
Chorus and Orchestra. 40 mins. 


Price Four Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Two Shillings. 


BALFOUR GARDINER 
“NEWS FROM WHYDAH 


HAMILTON HARTY 
THE MYSTIC TRUMPETER 
Bar. Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 35 mins. 


Price Four Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Two Shillings. 





GUSTAV HOLST 
“KING ESTMERE 


Chorus and Orchestra. 





25 mins. 


Price Four Shillings. 





| E. C. MACMILLAN 
| ENGLAND 


S. and Bar. Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. 40 mins. 





Price Five Shillings. 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY 
THE PIED PIPER 
T. and B. Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. 30 mins. 


Price Four Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Two Shillings. 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY | ‘ 
THE CHIVALRY OF THE SEA 


Chorus and Orchestra. 16 mins. 
Price Two Shillings. 


Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 





RICHARD WAGNER 
PARSIFAL 


Prelude and Selection from Act I. 
T. Bar. B. (B.) Soliad /#4., Chorus and Orchestra. 1 hr. 


Price Three Shillings. 


RICHARD WAGNER 
“SCENES FROM TANNHAUSER 
Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. I hr. 45 mins. 


Price Three Shillings. 





R. T. WOODMAN 
FALMOUTH 





Chorus and Orchestra. 5 mins. 
Price Tenpence. Chorus only. Accompaniment ad /7. 5 mins. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence. Price Two Shillings. 


* Orchestral material for reduced orchestra may be hired from the publishers. 
See also page 788 for list of Operas adapted for concert performance with reduced orchestra. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


LONDON : 
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NOVELLO’S EDITIONS 


OF THE 


FAVOURITE OPERAS | 


CONCERT USE. 


1. FAUST. 
Price 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, Is. 


*2, IL TROVATORE. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. 





Price 3s. 
*3. TANNHAUSER. 
Price 3s. 
*4. MARITANA., 
Price 3s. 
*s. THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


Price 3s. 











Price 3s. 





*7. MARTHA. 
Price 3s. 
* Orchestral Parts for Reduced Orchestra may be obtained from 
the Publishers. 


London: Novet.to anp Company, Limited. 


» THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 





TWO PASTORALS 
“COME YOU, MARY.” 
“WHO WOULD SHEPHERD PIPES 


Tue Worps By 
NORMAN GALE. 
Tue Music By 
ERNEST BRISTOW FARRAR 
(Op. 21, Nos. 2 and 3) 
TWO KEYS. 
Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


London: Novetio anp Company, Limited. 


FORSAKE ?” | 





1920 
| — iS 
| SONGS 
By 
JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 
“LOVE OUTWITTED” 
Phantasy Duet for Voice and Pianoforte. 
| Price Two Shillings. 
“MARCH MORNING” 
For High and Low Voice. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Two Soncs, 
“ ABSENCE” anp “SERENADE” 
For High, Medium, or Low Voice. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 
Sacred Songs by Joseph Adams. 
“ DIVINE LOVE.” 
“ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD." 
“ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 
“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD." 
“ THE NAZARENE." 
“ THE PROMISE OF PEACE.” 
“SUN OF MY SOUL.” 
“ JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" (A. C. Brookes) 
Price, Two SHILLINGS NET. 
From all Music-Sellers, or direct from the Publisher— 
JOSEPH ADAMS, 15, Cannon PassaGe, BirmMInGcHA™. 
CHRYSILLA 
XN hud 
. ro 
SONG 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH WORDS. 
FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO, OR BARITONE, 
With INSTRUMENTAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
BY 
ETHEL M. SMYTH. 
s «© 
Full Score _ jam saa bas a 6 Oo 
Instrumental Parts 3 +10 
Voice and Pianoforte ... 2 oOo 
Voice, Violin, and Pianoforte 2 Oo 


“A song of great loveliness.""— Daily Wail. 
“ The fine ‘ Chrysilla’ of Ethel Smyth."—Daily 7elegraph 





FOUR 
SHAKESPEARE 


t. Hark! Hark! THE Lark. 


SONGS 


2. Who ts Sytvia. 

3. Take, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY. 

4. ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 
COMPOSED BY 


REGINALD STEGGALL. 


Op. 28. 
Paice, Five SHILLINGS. 


London: NovetLto anp Company, LiMiTED, 





HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST 
A SELECTION 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED KY 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Op. 30, No. I. 
ARRANGED AND ADAPTED BY 
HUGH BLAIR. 
Price Five Shillings net 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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‘HIS will enable you to test the accuracy of Prof. Fiorentini Astorre’s fine tribute to 


“Summit” Guitar Strings. 
The following letter needs no further comment. It is from the celebrated Prof. Fiorentini Astorre, of 
the School for Guitar, Bologna :— 


SOLE 


(Silk and Copper), made by BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS, LTD., of LONDON. 


is perfectly in tune. They sound a note that is mellow, but at the same time ts robust—because 
their gauge ts true. They yield harmonics (flute notes) of an extraordinary clearness. 


instant they are struck—not only of the silken cord, but also of its metal wrapping. This 
feature is extremely difficult to find in other strings where the vibration of metal and silk is 
almost invariably constrained and imperfect. I recommend “ Summit” Strings to all Guitar 
players, be they Teachers, Concert Performers, or Amateurs, (PROF.) FIORENTINI ASTORRE. 

We make steel and covered strings for ALL instruments, of the same high quality as is so aptly 
described above by Prof. Astorre. Send us your name and address for FREE sample string. State your 
instrument and the exact string required. Our offer applies to Guitar, Mandoline, Banjo, or Violin. 
Write to-day. 


CATHEDRAL STRINGS %3 


WILL BE “ ‘BLISHED DURING THE so LE M N ME LO DY 
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ONE STRING FREE 


/ never succeeded in obtaining a really precise intonation until I tested“ Summit” Strings 


ee. 


“ Summit” Strings can be tuned up to normal pitch. They give an octave and a fifth that 
Is XS f 


“ Summit” Strings possess a remarkable flexibility, which admits of a free vibration the 





SUMMIT STRINGS... es | 


Retail Prices: “CATHEDRAL” from 6d., “SUMMIT” from 3d. 
CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN FORE IGN BRANDS. 





MANUFACTURERS : 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS, LTD. 


MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N.4. 


Telezrams : ‘‘ Cello, Finspark, London.” Telephone: North 2594. 


MONTA. COMPOSED BY 


:s - H. WALFORD DAVIES 


RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FULL ORCHESTRA i 


Futt Score an we oo eo ose eee ass 60 
y StrinGc Parts ine eee sos eos _ wis ins 1 8 
\ ( dL. I. WIinp Parts ‘i a Pa ia ae pee a 5 0 


STRINGS AND ORGAN. 


Score ~- ... ens eee ‘on ons ese “_ owl $ o 
StrinG Parts on oan ave oss vs in ‘nn 1 8 
> . ° ™ ORGAN o 8 
Development of the Rhythmic and Metric Sense 
: . : PIANOFORTE SOLO... oan its a se ide den es 
of the Instinct for Harmonious and Balanced Move- z 
OrGAN SOLO oon ose oss son ons em win 23 
. VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE sti a nee ons wa 23 
ments, and of good Motor Habits. . 
. VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE oon one eee _ 2 3 y 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


PLAINSONG and its ACCOMPANIMENT. 


E M I LE J AC IU ES -DALCROZE. CouRSE ENSURING THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICAI 


EFFICIENCY. 
Tuition personally, or by correspondence, by 


Dr. GEORGE OLDROYD, D.Mus. (Lond.), 


45, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
CH. KENNEDY SCOTT (Conductor of Oriana Madrigal Choir 
and Philharmonic Choir), says in Wasical 7inees, October, 1920 : 

* One feature of our study at Brussels I have found of utmost value 
ever since—-Plainsong. ... . It was always important, but it was never 
more so than to-day, when composers are seeing the beauty of free 
Loxpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep rhythm and the old modes " 


Price Six Shillings. 








: NOVELLO'S 
MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


A SELECTED LIST. 


1920 





SONATAS AND SUITES. 


EDWARD ELGAR ARTHUR HINTON 
SONATA SUITE 
Price Twelve Shillings net. 


Price Ten Shillings net. 


ERNEST FA RRAR 
CELTIC SUITE | 


Price Six Shillings net. 


A. C. MACKENZIE 
PIBROCH SUITE 


Price Twelve Shillings net. 





C. HUBERT H. PARRY 


hadtiae-appery | SUITE PITTORESQUE 


Price Seven Shillings each net. 


A. DUTEUIL D’OZANNE 


Price Twelve Shillings net. 


SHORT PIECES. 


JOHN IRELAND JOHN E. WEST 


BAGATELLE IN THE SPRING 


Price Three Shillings net. Price Three Shillings net. 


JOSEF HOLBROOKE ALBERTO RANDEGGER, Jun. 


SOUVENIR DE PRINTEMPS SOUVENIR 


Price Three Shillings net. Price Three Shillings net. 





H. WALFORD DAVIES 
SOLEMN MELODY 


Price Two Shillings and Threepence net. 


A. DUTEUIL D’OZANNE 
AIR A DANSER 


Price Three Shillings net. 





A. C. MACKENZIE EDWARD ELGAR 
BENEDICTUS °- SERENADE 
From Six Pieces, Op. 37. From the Wand of Youth Suite, No. I. 


Price Three Shillings net. Price Three Shillings net. 





J. B. McEWEN EDWARD ELGAR 
SIX HIGHLAND DANCES CHANSON DE MATIN 


Price Three Shillings each net. Price Three Shillings net. 


W. McNAUGHT 


EDWARD ELGAR 
BARCAROLLE CHANSON DE NUIT 
Price Three Shillings net. 


Price Two Shillings and Threepence net. 
H. WALDO WARNER EDWARD ELGAR 
SCHERZO PASTOURELLE 


Price Three Shillings net. Price Three Shillings net. 








Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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The. . 


Success 
of the 


‘Apollo’ 


Pedal-Reed 


Organ .. 


Illustrated Booklet with 

Specifications and Testimonials 5 
from Ezinent Authorities ” 
will be sent free by Post 

upon application. 


Designed 
and 
BUILT by 


a 


> 


A Few of the Reasons. 
The “ APOLLO” being a modern 2-manual Pipe Organ 


Console adapted to play Reeds is the ideal instrument for 
Organists’ and Students’ home practice. 


The “ APOLLO” is the practical substitute for a Pipe Organ. 
Reing identical in Scale, Positions and Measurements it is 
especially suitable for Small Churches, Chapels, Missions, etc. 


The “ APOLLO ” is built by Pipe Organ Craftsmen, from 
standard Pipe Organ materials and fittings. 


The “ APOLLO” is endorsed by eminent Organ Recitalists 
and Authorities including E. 1H. Lemare, Esq., Caradog 
Roberts, Esq., Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., William Faulkes, Esq. 
etc. 

The “ APOLLO ” possesses a true pipe-like quality of tone 
and embodies every artistic and mechanical feature deemed 
essential by cultured musicians. 





Church, Chamber, 


Rushworth e Dreaper ia sn 


Showrooms: 11-17 Islington, LIVERPOOL «4278/2000 
LONDON :—The CHAPPELL Piano Co., Ltd.. 50 New Bond Street, W. °. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 


EDITED BY 


HAROLD BROOKE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Price 5s. each. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 


REPERTOIRE COLLIGNON. 
A COLLECTION OF OLD FOLK-SONGS 
ARRANGED BY BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
Set for Medium Voice to the Original Words, 
With the Addition of English Translations to the French Songs. 


No. +. VARIATIONS ON “CADET ROUSELLE” (Armold Bax, Frank Bridge, Eugéne 
Goossens, John Ireland). 

No. 2. BEHAVE YOURSEL’ BEFORE FOLK (Eugene Goossens). 

No. 3. TROIS ENFANTINES: ~ Jean, p’tit Jean,” “* Berceuse,” “ Une petite fille ” (Arnold, Bax). 


No. 4. SAINTE CATHARINE (Herbert Howells). 
No. 5. CEST LE GRAND DUC DE MAINE (Herbert Howells). 
No. 6 DVM OWRE YOUNG TO MARRY YET (Eugéne Goossens). 


No. 7. LE PETIT COUTURIER (Herbert Howells). 
No. 8 ANGELE AU COUVENT (Herbert Howells). 
No. gy. JACK AND JONE (Arnold Bax) 

No. 10. THE MAID AND THE MILLER (Arnold Bax). 


No. 11. QO DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? (Arnold Bax). 
No. 12. I HAVE HOUSE AND LAND IN KENT (Arnold Bax). 


Price of each Song, 2s. net cash. (No. 3, 3s. net cash.) 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


London : Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 1. 
Monday, November 1, 1920. 











